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THE NEGOTIATION OF THE GADSDEN TREATY 
J. FRED RIPPY 


The relations of the United States and Mexico appeared to be 
approaching another crisis in the spring and summer of 1853. 
Raids of Indians from the northern side of the international 
boundary were daily growing more destructive and Mexico was 
persistently clamoring for the fulfillment of treaty obligations and 
indemnity for the depredations which the savages were commit- 
ting, while the government of the United States was urging that 
its inability to cope adequately with the Indian difficulty was 
largely due to Mexico’s failure to furnish effective frontier de- 
fence, and maintaining that it was not bound by the treaty of 
1848 to pay indemnity for the spoliations of these Indians. The 
old question of claims, which had been a source of difficulty since 
the administration of Andrew Jackson and constituted one of the 
causes of the recent war, was coming once more into prominence. 
Difficulties confronted in surveying the boundary laid down by 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo had culminated in a grave dis- 
pute regarding the southern limits of New Mexico—a dispute 
rendered critical on account of the attitude of the settlers and the 
authorities on the frontier and the possibility that the loss of the 
contested area by the United States would mean the loss of a 
feasible route for a southern Pacific railway. Control of another 
route was being interfered with, and the construction of the com- 
munication apparently delayed, by Mexico’s nullification of the 
Garay grant in Tehuantepec, now in the possession of American 
citizens who were loudly demanding the protection of their alleged 
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rights. That party which had fought the war of 1846-1848, but 
had not been fully satisfied with the territorial gains it had 
brought, was once more in power with a two-thirds majority in 
the House and thirty-seven out of sixty senators. Noisy procla- 
mations of manifest destiny were to be heard on every hand, and 
the more impetuous of the expansionists, filibusters on a far flung 
battle line, were girding their loins and putting on their armor in 
Texas and California. Mexican troops were advancing along the 
northern frontier, the United States was re-enforcing its army 
in the southwest, and the newspapers of both countries were dis- 
cussing the possibility of another war. The situation was ex- 
tremely critical. Would war actually result? 

There were several factors which tended to induce both coun- 
tries at least to attempt a peaceful settlement of the points at 
issue. The officials at the head of the Mexican government, no 
matter how much they talked of going to war, must have known 
that they were without funds and without equipment, and pos- 
sibly with no better prospects for European allies than they had 
in 1841.1. Moreover, the storm of protest and opposition aroused in 
the United States by the*recent war with Mexico surely had not 
been entirely forgotten by American statesmen. The Pierce admin- 
istration and the editors of the expansionist organs of Democracy, 
even if they had been in favor of a resort to arms, must have 
known that another conflict with Mexico, the expenses of which 
could only be collected in territory, would not only endanger the 
solidarity of their party, but even imperil the Union itself. Un- 
doubtedly a pacific settlement could be calculated to commend 
itself both to Mexico and to the United States. 

Moreover, why should the Pierce administration go to war when 
there was a reasonable prospect of obtaining everything it desired 
by purchase. Was not purchase good democratic procedure, and 
was not Santa Anna, that unscrupulous soldier of fortune, now at 
the helm in Mexico and much in need of funds to sustain his 
government? If he could be convinced that a treaty would serve 
to strengthen his position, might he not be expected to assume 
dictatorial powers in order to effect it? 

With the view of pursuing this line of action, the administra- 


It will be recalled that in the summer of 1853 the question of the Near 
East was threatening to convulse Europe. 
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tion sent James Gadsden to Mexico in July, 1853. Gadsden 
was perhaps not a bad choice for the mission. True, he had grad- 
uated from Yale without imbibing the first principles of diction 
or style and he persistently and uniformly employed high-sounding 
and redundant phrases whose meaning he did not fully compre- 
hend; but he had gained some little practical experience as a land 
speculator and a promoter of southern railways; he had been a 
Nullifier in 1829 and a Secessionist in 1850; and he was a friend 
of Jefferson Davis, sharing all this great Southerner’s eagerness 
for a southern Pacific railway and the southward flight of the 
American eagle. Moreover, he was a man of considerable energy 
and persistency, with a fair amount of acumen and with few 
scruples as to the means of attaining the particular ends he had 
in view.? 

Gadsden’s instructions were much more moderate than might 
have been expected under the circumstances. After assuring the 
newly appointed envoy that his government earnestly desired a 
pacific settlement of the outstanding difficulties with Mexico, 
Marcy dwelt upon the rights of the citizens of the United States 
in Tehuantepec; the southern boundary of New Mexico and the 
acquisition of a practicable route for a Pacific railroad; release 
from responsibility for Indian depredations; mutual claims; and 
means of improving the commercial intercourse of the two 
countries. 

The main portion of the instructions was devoted to the boun- 
dary difficulty, the railway, and release from Article XI of the 
treaty of 1848. With reference to the boundary, Marcy maintained 
that the line surveyed and agreed upon by the commissioners of 
the governments concerned, was not final because it did not have 
the concurrence of the surveyor of the United States. Lieutenant 
Whipple, who had acted as surveyor ad interim while the line was 
being run, had been appointed without authority by the American 
commissioner. The fact that the survey had received the approval 
of the secretaries of state and of interior in no way affected the 
matter. If the line had been run in accordance with the stipu- 
lations of the treaty of 1848, their approval would not be neces- 

*For this characterization I am partially indebted to Mr. Paul N. Garber, 


of the University of Pennsylvania, who is collecting data for a life of 
Gadsden. 
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sary to its validity. In case it had been erroneously surveyed, 
no amount of approval could serve to correct the error. Gadsden 
was therefore to take the stand that the southern boundary of 
New Mexico had not been established in accordance with the 
treaty, and to inform Mexico that the United States expected 
each party to “abstain from taking possession of the district in 
question or doing any act which indicates [would indicate] an 
exclusive appropriation thereof to itself.” Although the late gov- 
ernor of New Mexico had apparently contemplated the occupation 
of the region and announced his purpose in a proclamation, he 
had acted without authority from the federal government. “His 
intention was never executed, his purpose was disapproved,” and 
Mexico had already been notified that the United States would 
not attempt to take possession of the disputed area. The latter 
government expected, therefore, that Mexico would “take the same 
course,” and it was Gadsden’s duty to urge upon Mexico the 
“propriety and reasonableness” of the proposal. 

Marcy declared that the Government of the United States was 
more interested in acquiring a new boundary embracing territory 
adapted to the construttion of a railroad than in establishing its 
claim to the territory in dispute. He hoped and expected that the 
most expedient mode of settling the question would be found to be 
the merging of the boundary issue in the “negotiation for the alter- 
ation of the boundary,” with the view of acquiring the contem- 
plated route. In consideration of the many advantages which Mex- 
ico would secure from the construction of a railway along the 
international frontier Marcy presumed that “she would readily 
accept of a proposition to alter the boundary along that part of the 
line,” ceding to the United States the strip of territory necessary 
for the proposed improvement. 

While admitting that it would be difficult to ascertain without 
actual survey “the extent of alteration required for such a pur- 
pose,” Marcy ventured two suggestions: 


It would be important particularly to the interests of Mexico 
that such a railroad should connect with the navigable waters of 
the Gulf of California. For this purpose it is desirable that the 
true line—as we contend—the line commencing along the Rio 
Grande a few miles north of El Paso—should be continued for a 
considerable distance west beyond the treaty line, then run south 
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about 30’ and then again west to the Gulf. Should Mexico be 
unwilling to make such a large cession of country as such a line 
would require she might agree to have the line on the southern 
border of New Mexico continued until it shall strike the River 
San Pedro and thence down that river to its junction with the Gila. 


With the negotiations for the alteration of the boundary Marcy 
suggested that it might be proper to embrace a settlement of 
mutual claims. In regard to Mexican claims for indemnity under 
the eleventh article of the treaty of 1848, however, Marcy con- 
tended that the government of the United States could not admit 
of any responsibility. It had fulfilled its obligations to restrain 
the Indian incursions “in the same way, and with equal diligence 
and energy, as if the same incursions” had been “committed 
within its own territory, against its own citizens.” Since 1848, 
the United States had kept a large portion of its military forces 
stationed in the vicinity of the international boundary for the pur- 
pose of “keeping the Indians in order and restraining incursions 
into Mexican territory.” Better results had not attended their 
efforts largely because Mexico had left her border in an almost un- 
protected state. “It would be singular indeed,” said Marcy, “if 
the United States could be held liable to indemnify Mexico or her 
citizens for injuries which she invited or at least might have pre- 
vented, and in virtue of being a government was bound to her citi- 
zens to prevent.” Nevertheless, while denying the justice of these 
claims, Marcy realized that the offer on previous occasions of sev- 
eral millions for release from the obligations stipulated by the 
article in question put his government in a somewhat embarrassing 
position, from which he admitted that he would like to find a 
way of escape. 

Marcy assured Gadsden that the government of the United 
States was willing to “pay liberally” for these three important 
“considerations, but he did not state definite figures. Moreover, he 
left the subject of the concessions of citizens of the United States 
in Tehuantepec open for further instructions, and promised later 
advice concerning the subject of claims in general. 

The concluding paragraph of Gadsden’s instructions dealt with 
the commercial relations of the neighboring republics, describing 
the situation in a few brief sentences: 


The unsettled condition of affairs in Mexico for many years 
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past has very much diminished our trade with the country. The 
constantly occurring political revolutions there rendered commer- 
cial intercourse unsafe; the frequent changes in her tariff and 
the severe penalties for the non-compliance with it,—even when 
imperfectly promulgated—was vexatious and often ruinous to our 
merchants. . . . You will make known to Mexico the desire 
of the United States to establish with her intimate commercial 
relations on liberal terms. Such relations would in every respect, 
be advantageous to both countries.* 


Whether the moderate views set forth in these instructions con- 
stituted a true representation of Marcy’s attitude in mid-summer, 
1853, it is difficult to say. They certainly did not satisfy the 
ambitions of the agent to whom they were addressed, and who, 
perhaps disposed to conform to the desires of the secretary 
of war, appears to have had little notion of confining himself to 
the modest aims set forth therein. On two occasions before leav- 
ing the United States Gadsden urged that A. B. Gray, who had 
been connected with the boundary survey, be employed .to explore 
not only the section in the vicinity of the disputed area, but also 
the Gulf of California and adjacent regions; for, said Gadsden, 
“any settlement of the boundary question which may envolve a 
change from that defined (or rather so undefined) in the Treaty 
of Guadaloupe; should be made so discreetly and advisably as to 
preclude the necessity of a revisal hereafter. We must settle on 
a Zone which will give satisfaction to both parties; preclude neigh- 
borhood feuds by securing to the State what she requires, and as 
you probably know she will have.”® 


®Marcy to Gadsden, No. 3, July 15, 1853, Mex. Inst., Vol. 6 (Department 
of State, Bureau of Indexes and Archives). 

‘Jefferson Davis seems to have been the dominating figure in Pierce’s 
Cabinet. His views with reference to Mexico may be judged from the fact 
that he was not satisfied with the territory acquired in 1848, that he pro- 
posed a mountain and desert boundary far south of the Rio Grande, and 
that he was in favor of occupying Yucatan in the spring of 1848. He was 
the first to notify Gadsden of his appointment to the Mexican post, 
Gadsden corresponded with him while in Mexico, and the ideas expressed 
by the minister with reference to a natural boundary lead one to suspect 
that Davis is speaking through him. On this point see Dodd, Jefferson 
Davis, chapter on the cabinet, and “The West and the Mexican War,” in 
Trans. of the IH. State Historical Soc. (1912), pp. 19-23; Gadsden to 
Marcy, May 19, 1853; Senate Ex. Journal, VII, 322-323. 

‘Despatches of July 12 and 19, Mex. Desp., Vol. 18. Unless otherwise 
indicated all of Gadsden’s correspondence referred to in this paper will be 
found in this volume, in the State Department. 
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By the beginning of September, after having been in Mexico 
City only three weeks, he had evolved a philosophy of Mexican 
revolutions, reached a definite conviction regarding the inotives 
which uniformly actuated Mexican statesmen, and begun a series 
of urgent appeals for more complete and liberal instructions with 
reference to the amount of territory to be acquired. The wars 
of independence at the beginning of the century had not achieved 
liberty or democracy, he said; they had merely achieved inde- 
pendence from Spain by an alliance between the church, the 
native Spaniards, and the Creoles, none of whom cared anything 
about freedom, equality, or popular government. They had been 
interested in the people solely as objects of plunder and exploita- 
tion, and they had soon fallen upon each other because the spoils 
had not been sufficient to satisfy the greed of all. Thus the 
army came to be employed as an instrument of tyranny: thus 
despotism, sustained by a military force which remained loyal 
only so long as it was well paid and well fed, sprang into exist- 
ence. All of this had a very direct bearing upon Gadsden’s 
mission; and the early days of September found him far from 
pessimistic as to the outcome. The Mexican treasury had shown 
a seventeen million dollar deficit during the last fiscal year; the 
people who possessed ready cash were shipping it out of the 
country; there was little prospect of borrowing on the credit of 
the church; rents and internal revenues would come in too slowly 
to meet an emergency; and yet there were numerous signs of an 
approaching revolution, and Santa Anna’s army must be paid or 
lost. Would not these factors appear to justify the acquisition 
of more territory than originally contemplated—the five frontier 
states, for instance? If Santa Anna’s immediate necessities should 
become extremely pressing, would it not be wise to place at once 
into the hands of the despot a portion of the sum to be offered? How 
large was the contingent fund of President Pierce? How much 
money would the United States be willing to offer for these 
frontier states? These were some of the questions propounded 
by the enthusiastic ayent of manifest destiny. 

Moreover, in his most sanguine moments Gadsden rejoiced at 
another possibility. Santa Anna might be overthrown by the Mod- 
erates, and this group would perhaps “tender . . . the whole 
Country, to be annexed hereafter under our Constitutional require- 
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ments as states of our Federation. . . . At the Crisis how 
should your minister act? His instinct is to receive and protect.’® 

Such was the situation as Gadsden saw it soon after his arrival. 
In succeeding despatches he reiterated most of the opinions ex- 
pressed in this private memorandum and gradually unfolded his 
plans and the methods he proposed to pursue in order to con- 
summate them. While confessing his repugnance to despotism, 
he was not averse to lending it financial support provided his ends 
could be gained thereby. He condemned bribery on general prin- 
ciples, but when it was clearly the only means of accomplishing 
a specific object he was willing to make use of such “appliances,” 
to resort to the “Antient Franchise,” to apply the “oil” to the 
“axle,” covering the action of his government by working through 
the medium of the agents of Sloo or Garay (rivals in Tehuantepec), 
for instance. He believed also in the efficacy of intimidation, urg- 
ing repeatedly that the troops of the United States on the frontier 
be augmented and that vessels of war be sent to the coasts of 
Mexico. But his stock argument was of course that of manifest 
destiny. 

An adequate conception of the difficulties and vexations which 
this apostle of expansion confronted and of the methods which 
he employed cannot be had without a somewhat detailed study of 
his despatches. These will show the philosophy of Young America 
at its most aggressive stage, while they will reveal, at the same 
time, some of the fundamental problems of the period. 

On August 31, Gadsden complained that the exaggerations of 
the American consul at Acapulco with reference to alleged out- 
rages committed upon the captain and crew of the Schooner 
B. I. Allen, had involved him in an unnecessary correspondence 
with the Mexican government. He referred, at the same time, 
to the “increasing disposition on the part of lawless Trespassers 
to disturb the tranquility” of the frontier, and concluded his 
despatch by deprecating the practice followed by his predecessors 
of interposing diplomatically in the interest of private claimants 
prior to the consideration of each case by a competent tribunal. 

On September 2, while advising Marcy with reference to the 
choice of consuls for Mexican posts, he declared that it would be 


*Private, of September 5, 1853. 
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better for the commercial relations of the two countries to “dis- 
pense with all consular appointments unless Americans of 
character and capacity; well informed on the obligations imposed 
by their commissions, can [could] be secured.” He said that the 
high duties and prohibitions imposed by the Mexican government 
tended to foment smuggling and contraband trade, in which Amer- 
icans frequently participated; and when they became involved in 
difficulties with the Mexican authorities, they invariably sought 
the protection of their government. Unless American consuls 
exercised firmness and discretion in such cases, they were likely 
to commit their government against the law instead of in its 
support. 

Two weeks later, Gadsden went still further and indicted the 
entire consular system of the United States as applied to Mexico. 
He charged many consuls with being ignorant of the Mexican code 
and of Mexican port regulations. He said that they “too often 
combine with and become the partisans of those who have incurred 
responsibilities in the violations” of this code and these regu- 
lations, “more than nine tenths of the issues on private claims” 
arising from “palpable disrespect” of the law.’ 

The diplomatic contest in which Gadsden was for several 
months to be a not unwilling participant, began in the latter days 
of August, when a complaint from the Mexican minister of for- 
eign relations, Manuel Diaz de Bonilla, with reference to excesses 
committed by Americans on the Chihuahuan frontier presented 
an opportunity, perhaps in line with his policy of intimidation, 
for conveying the information that the recently appointed governor 
of New Mexico had been accompanied to his post by a military 
force sufficient to cope with the problems in the region. This note 
and rumors to the effect that two thousand American troops had 
been sent to New Mexico led Bonilla to make an uneasy inquiry 
as to the significance of the movement. Whereupon Gadsden re- 
sponded with the assertion that they had been despatched for the 
purpose of assisting the governor “to preserve order on the 
Frontier.’ 

Meantime, something of the tactics of Gadsden’s protagonists 


"No. 5, September 17, 1853. 
‘Bonilla to Gadsden August 20, 30, and 31, 1853; and Gadsden to 
Bonilla, August 22 and 31, and September 1, 1853. 
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might be gathered from the busy circulation of exaggerated re- 
ports of Indian depredations in Sonora and Chihuahua in such a 
fashion that they could not escape the notice of the American 
minister, as well as from a note of Bonilla’s with reference to the 
fulfillment of Areicle XI. of the treaty of 1848. In this commu- 
nication the Mexican minister said: 


The incessant incursions of savage Indians which are daily be- 
coming more destructive and of which those states of this Republic 
bordering upon the frontier of North America are the victim, have 
compelled the President to direct the undersigned . . . to 
address this note to Mr. Gadsden . . . in order to call his 
attention to this subject which so deeply concerns the welfare of 
this nation and the . . . good name of the American Union, 
pledged as the latter is to the most exact fulfillment of compacts 
which on account of their transcendent importance, are deemed 
sacred among nations. ‘ 

In the various periodicals that are published, and, among them, 
in the official journal, . . . Mr. Gadsden will have seen since 
he has been in Mexico, reference made to a part of these incur- 
sions, both more destructive and more numerous than any that 
have occurred subsequent to 1848. It can be proved by means 
of documents bearing evidence of the fact, that during the short 
period of time which has elapsed since the peace of Guadalupe 
these incursions have been attended with less risk to the savages 
and more frequent and destructive to the aforesaid frontier states 
than they were a century ago, in consequence of these savages not 
having been restrained in American territory, as they should have 
been, and the facility with which they obtain shelter in American 
territory as soon as they are pursued by Mexico. . . . The 
natural and unavoidable result of this state of things is the in- 
creased energy with which the savages repeat their serious depre- 
dations, having on some occasions penetrated into the very heart 
of the Republic; the assassination or captivity of all who have the 
misfortune of falling into their hands, without distinction of age 
or sex; the robbery and pillage of cattle and whatever property 
they come upon; the prostration of villages and valuable planta- 
tions now laid waste and deserted; and the continuous decay of 
said states, once so flourishing [!], but now hardly able to sus- 
tain themselves because of their rapid depopulation and the con- 
sequent abandonment of their agriculture, commerce, and other 
sources of prosperity. , 

Such deplorable events, which affect private individuals at the 
same time that they undermine the foundations of power and 
public wealth, are the result, and the undersigned is very sorry to 
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say it, of the non-fulfillment of those engagements which the 
United States contracted with Mexico by the eleventh article of 
the Treaty of Guadalupe, and they proceed from the fact that 
the frontier has not been provided with a sufficient number of 
troops and that all other measures to which it is pledged for the 
purpose of restraining, pursuing, and chastizing the savages have 
not been adopted. Therefore, Mexico has preferred her complaints 
to the government of the United States, both . . . through 
the American legation here and through her own at Washington. 
; General Almonte has been especially instructed to 
present several of the many and numerous claims which have been 
submitted to this department by citizens who have sustained the 
disasters herein deplored, and those of other citizens will be for- 
warded from time to time . . . for the same object, as well 
as those which it behooves the nation to prefer on its own account. 
But inasmuch as . . . those devastating incursions 
are being repeated without intermission and as nothing can com- 
pensate for the loss of good and peaceful citizens and the desola- 
tion and extermination of families, the undersigned . . . has 
the honor of addressing himself to . . . the Envoy of the 
United States, begging that he will be pleased to communicate 
the contents of this note, together with the public and notorious 
facts which have been the cause of it, to his government, in order 
that, fully appreciating the immense importance of this subject, 
it may be pleased to render effective the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe in regard to it by adopting all such measures as may 
be necessary for affording complete redress for all the injuries that 
have been incurred and for punishing and restraining the savages 
as the sacred obligations . . . of said treaty and the equally 
sacred rights of Humanity demand.® 


Gadsden feigned great surprise at this stand on the part of the 
Mexican minister. He declared he had supposed that the ghost 
of Indian indemnities had already been slain by his predecessors ; 
quoted such so-called maxims of international law as: every inter- 
pretation of a treaty which deduces from it obligations morally 
and physically impossible is absurd and may be rejected, every 
agreement imposing burdens which are not mutual is odious, and 
equality in international contracts alone can justify respect for 
the obligations incurred; and maintained that the United States 
government had done everything within its power to protect the 
inhabitants of Mexico from the incursions of the Indians. It had 


*Note of August 30, 1853. 
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defended Mexican citizens as diligently and as effectively as its 
own—which accorded exactly with the obligations imposed by 
Article XI. Since it was not accustomed to indemnify its own 
citizens for losses occasioned by Indian raids, Mexico and its fron- 
tier inhabitants need not expect indemnity. The government of 
Mexico had in large measure prevented the effective management 
of this whole Indian problem by disarming its frontier population, 
insisting on a preposterous boundary, and objecting to the pursuit 
of the savages across the international line, as well as to the move- 
ment of American troops across, or stationing them within, the 
disputed area. He did not deem it appropriate for the govern- 
ment of the United States which had not originated these difficul- 
ties, which, in fact, had uniformly manifested a desire to avoid 
and terminate them, to suggest a mode of settlement, but he would 
nevertheless entertain any propositions looking to this end which 
Bonilla cared to submit.?° 

On September 18, in an official despatch to Marcy, Gadsden ex- 
pressed the belief that Bonilla was on the point of presenting 
such proposals as would lead to the settlement of all outstanding 
difficulties. He felt sure that territory could be acquired, though 
the price demanded might be exorbitant; and he asserted em- 
phatically that no latitude north of 31° would be at all satisfac- 
tory, while he urged that a natural line further south would “better 
subserve the objects of restraining Indian incursions . . . and 
promoting the harmony of border neighborhood.” 

In a private communication of the same date he called attention 
to the sensitiveness manifested in Mexico on account of the in- 
crease of the forces of the United States on the southwestern 
frontier and dwelt upon his favorite idea of intimidation. He was 
convinced, he said, that the augmentation of the “rank and file 
on the whole line of the Rio Bravo will [would] operate advan- 
tageously—so on the ocean.” “We should show on all occasions 
the sword, however covered by the Olive.” This policy was urged 
again on October 3, when he suggested that in case his mission 
had not attained a successful issue by the end of the year, a trip 
to Washington “for a private and confidential conference with 
the President,” and simultaneous “preparations on the frontier” 


*Note of September 9. 
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would have “the most decided influence” on the adjustment of 
outstanding difficulties; and on the 18th of the same month, when 
he advocated stationing war vessels in both the Gulf and the 
Pacific and advancing an increased military force to the very 
banks of the Rio Grande, although in the latter despatch pro- 
tection of American interests in Mexico was given as one motive 
for such procedure. 

Preliminary conferences were held with the Mexican president 
on September 25 and on October 2. At last the negotiations 
seemed to be fully under way. During the course of these con- 
ferences Gadsden had recourse to his favorite argument of mani- 
fest destiny (or should one say geographical predestination ?). 
Urging the sale of a much larger strip of territory than the bound- 
ary adjustment and the Pacific railway would require, he declared: 


No power can prevent in time the whole valley of the Rio Grande 
from being under the same Government. All the sympathies of 
the Mexican States west of that river must and will be with the 
State or States east. And either Western Texas must come back 
to the Mexican Government or the States of Tamaulipas, New 
Leon; Coahula [sic] and Chihuahua, will by successive revolu- 
tions or purchases become united with Texas. These are solemn 
political truths—which no one can be blind to. It is for the con- 
sideration therefore of the two Powers claiming opposing juris- 
diction to determine (where fate seems to have decreed) whether 
it is not in harmony with good neighborhood to the advantage of 
both Republics to sell and to purchase; and thus anticipate a 
union of States naturally bound to each other. 


During these interviews it was agreed that the territory in dis- 
pute should remain in statu quo, the military commanders of both 
governments on the frontier immediately to be informed of this 
fact; and, although Santa Anna refused to consent to the aliena- 
tion of more territory than the amount absolutely indispensable 
to the proposed railroad and the settlement of the boundary dis- 
pute, Gadsden still hoped for a larger cession as he awaited 
the supplementary instructions which had been promised him 
when he set out on his mission.” 

Several busy and somewhat anxious weeks intervened, however, 
before these arrived. In the meantime, he occupied himself with 


"See Gadsden to Marcy, No. 6, October 3, 1853, and accompanying 
“memoranda.” 
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the composition of extensive confidential speculations regarding 
the character and the fate of the Santa Anna regime, with the 
complaints of American citizens, the conjuration of Mexican sus- 
picions, the appeasing of Mexican wrath, and the defeat of cor- 
tupt schemers who sought to convert the negotiations into a bag 
of gold for themselves. On October 12, he sought to allay the 
apprehensions of Bonilla with reference to the dangers lurking 
in a permit for American engineers to explore the region imme- 
diately south of the international boundary in search of the most 
practicable route for a Pacific railway. In a confidential note of 
October 18, he made a sweeping charge of universal corruption 
among high officials in Mexico and accused some of his own 
countrymen of an incontinent desire to share in the graft. On 
October 30, apparently for the purpose of continuing his policy 
of intimidation, he felt called upon to answer Bonilla’s note safe- 
guarding the status quo agreement against a construction un- 
favorable to the claims of Mexico, by the not altogether reassuring 
declaration that, since the Mexican government felt indisposed to 
acknowledge the agreement, the United States “must feel relieved 
from any vecognition of a similar obligation, and at liberty to be 
governed as necessity or policy may [might] impose.” During 
the next two weeks his time was mainly occupied with the refu- 
tation of Bonilla’s extensive arguments in support of the right to 
demand indemnity for Indian depredations and in an earnest effort 
to convince Mexico that the federal authorities of the United 
States were acting in good faith with reference to the California 
filibusters. 

At length, about the middle of November, the long-expected 
supplementary instructions arrived. Although bearing the date 
of October 22, and apparently written after Marcy had received 
Gadsden’s report of the conferences of September 25 and October 
2,7" they seem to have been based upon the sanguine confidential 
despatches of September 5 and October 3. They were brought 
with great secrecy by Christopher L. Ward, a Pennsylvania lawyer, 
apparently interested in the Garay grant, who had been solemnly 

“Carlos Butterfield left Mexico with despatches from Gadsden on October 
3, and he presented these to Marcy on October 19. See Butterfield to 


Marcy, October 20, 1853, Marey Papers, Vol. 43. (Library of Congress, 
Manuscripts Division.) 
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enjoined not to enter Mexico with the written instructions, but 
to communicate their contents orally to the minister. Marcy later 
gave the following explanation for this procedure: 


It was thought that there was at the time he [Ward] was sent 
out a very critical state of things in regard to the ruling power 
in that country, and that immediate pecuniary means would be 
indispensable for its maintenance; and to provide these means in 
the apprehended emergency a liberal concession of territory might 
be readily made. But at the same time it was suggested that 
should it in any way become publicly known that such a cession 
was contemplated that fact would not only defeat the object but 
overturn the existing government. . . . It was also appre- 
hended . . . that the very unlimited power of General Santa 
Anna might soon be circumscribed and he would not at a future 
period be able to do what his necessities would then incline him 
to do in order to get the means to strengthen his doubtful rule.’* 


Thus the government of the colossal and Heaven-favored Amer- 
ican Democracy, which had wept over the oppression of the 
Greeks, received Kossuth with open arms, contemplated striking 
the chains from Canada, and posed as the mighty champion of 
liberalism everywhere, admitted its disposition to prolong the rule 
of a tyrant over a neighboring people and to offer him what 
amounted, in effect, to a liberal bribe, in order to induce him to 
dispose of a portion of the birthright of the Mexican nation. 

Through Ward, Gadsden was instructed to direct his negotia- 
tions toward the achievement of three objects—(1) release from 
the eleventh article of the treaty of 1848, (2) the settlement of 
reciprocal claims, (3) the acquisition of a new boundary—all of 
which should be embraced in one treaty. With reference to the 
boundary, the centre and heart of the negotiations, five possibili- 
ties were suggested. The most southern boundary secured a moun- 
tain-desert barrier and involved the cession to the United States 
of a large portion of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leén, Coahuila, Chi- 
huahua, and Sonora, and all of Lower California. The most 
northern procured only what was believed to be sufficient area 
for the contemplated Pacific railway route.1* The maximum which 


Marcy to Gadsden, No. 20, Confidential, January 6, 1854, Mex. Inst., 
Vol. 6 
“For these two proposed boundaries, see accompanying map. The five 
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Gadsden was authorized to offer for the largest area was fifty 
million dollars; the maximum for the smallest area was fifteen 
million dollars, it being understood in all the proposals that the 
sums stipulated were to secure, also, the release of the United 
States from the obligations imposed by Article XI of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo and from all claims of the Mexican govern- 
ment and people against the United States. In each of the offers 
an attractive cash payment was provided, and the remaining in- 


boundaries suggested were described as follows: (See memorandum of in- 
structions to Ward, October 22, 1853, Mexico, Special Missions, Vol. 3.) 
No. 1 

From a point on the Gulf of Mexico midway between the Boquillas 
Cerradas and the Barra de Santander westward along the ridge dividing 
the waters which flow into the river San Fernando from those which flow 
into the river Santander to the Coast range of mountains. Thence 
obliquely across that range on the South side of the Pass of Linares and 
along the heights which border the plains of Durango to a point South 
of the Lakes de Alamo and Parras. Thence along the highlands on the 
west side of the said Lakes following the principle ridge which divides 
the waters flowing into the Rio Conchos and Rio Sabinas up to the moun- 
tain ridge contiguous to the Rio Grande. Thence along said ridge and 
across the Conchos river up to the parallel of San Eliasario and thence 
westwardly passing on the South side of Lake Guzman along the highlands 
or the middle of the plains which divide the waters flowing into the Gulf 
of California from those flowing into the Rios Grande and Gila until the 
line so traced shall intersect the 111th degree of longitude west of Green- 
wich,—and thence in a direct course to the Gulf of California at the 3lst 
degree of North latitude. Thence down the middle of said Gulf to its 
Southern extremity and around the Southernmost point of the Cape of 
Lower California and along its western coast, including all adjacent islands 
to the termination of the U. S. Boundary on the Pacific. 

No. 2 


From a point on the Gulf of Mexico midway between the Rio Grande, 
and the Rio San Fernando, westwardly through the middle of the plain, 
which divides the waters flowing into the Rio Grande and the Rio San 
Fernando, until the line so drawn shall reach the highlands and thence 
along said highlands, so as to include the waters flowing into the Rio 
Grande to the Pass of Los Muertos, thence northwestwardly along the 
highlands, including the waters of the Rio Grande, to a point on said 
river between the mouth of the Rio Pecos and the Presidio del Norte, 
where the highlands thus defined are intersected by the Rio Grande. 
Thence along said river to the 3lst degree of North latitude—thence 
from the Cafion of the Rio Grande below San Eliasario, North latitude 
thirty-one along the mountain ridge which is contiguous to the Rio Grande, 
up to the parallel of the Presidio San Eliasario. . . . [Thence as in 
No. 1 to the middle of the Gulf of California.] Thence up the centre of 
said Gulf and the channel of the Rio Colorado to the present boundary 
of the United States. 

No. 3 


From the Cafion of the Rio Grande below San Eliasario . . . [as in 
No. 2 to the middle of the Gulf of California, thence as in No. 1 to the 
boundary of the United States on the Pacific.] 
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debtedness was to be rapidly extinguished by large monthly in- 
stallments. What better bribe could have been desired by a despot 
without disposition to distinguish between public and _ private 
funds 

When Ward arrived in Mexico City he evinced, as it appeared 
to Gadsden, undue concern with reference to the claims of the 
holders of the Garay grant. The minister therefore refused to 
act upon his new instructions until Ward had reduced them to 
writing. Thus reduced, they coincided with the original, except 
for the confessed addition of a section urging the protection of 
the Garay concessionaries. In this portion of his communication, 
Ward alleged that the President of the United States, far from 
any idea of abandoning the Garay group, “was determined to 
support those claims in every proper form short of a declaration 
of war in regard to them alone” and to repudiate the Conkling 
treaty. The president’s failure to give specific instructions on all 
the points at issue did not signify the intention on his part of 
precluding Gadsden from the “exercise of reasonable discretion.” 
He had not given specific directions with reference to the Garay 
claimants because of haste and the fear that they might protract 


No. 4 
[Same as No. 3 to the middle of the Gulf of California, thence as No. 2.] 
No. 5 


{(1)] Frontera on the Rio Grande is accurately ascertained to be in 
Latitude 31° 48’ and some seconds. A line from that point of Latitude 
due West to the Gulf of California would throw within the limits of the 
United States a very good . . . routefor . . . arail road. [(2)] 

A Line on the 32° parallel of latitude would give the United 
States a good route for a Rail Road from the Rio Grande to the Gulf, 
but neither a line from Frontera or on the 32d parallel would be a good 
boundary. 

*In reply to Gihoten’ s suggestion that bribery might be necessary to 
accomplish the objects of his mission, Marcy wrote: 

“You intimate in your communications that possibly there may be money 
to a considerable amount which the president might use in order to 
facilitate a difficult negotiation, but it is not so. The secret service fund 
at the control of the President is small. The amount annually appro- 
priated does not exceed $40,000, and the appropriation for the present 
fiscal year has been in part expended. Should the President make appli- 
cation for an immediate increase of it to a large amount, it would be 
necessary to explain to Congress the particular use to be made of it. The 
subject would of necessity go before both Houses and undergo much de- 
bate. It would be impossible to preserve secrecy as to the object to which 
it was intended to apply it. I cannot promise, therefore, that anything 
can be done in this way to facilitate your present negotiation.” (Marcy 
to Gadsden, No. 19, December 22, 1853, Mex. Inst., Vol. 6.) 
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the negotiations; but if there was a reasonable prospect of arrang- 
ing this important affair, the president would be in favor of such 
a step. A treaty securing territory, or a railway route which 
would be sure to have its rivals in the United States, while leaving 
“unnoticed and unredressed . . . long-pending and real in- 
juries of individuals,” would reflect glory neither upon the Amer- 
ican minister in Mexico, nor upon the government which he rep- 
resented. Ward, therefore, urged Gadsden to consider the wis- 
dom of “arranging in one treaty, and at once, all the points of 
difference between the United States and the Mexican Republic, 
if the question of boundary should not thus be greatly delayed.”?* 

This addendum to the original instructions does not seem to be 
a very grave departure from the views and desires of Pierce, but 
the verbal advices, the exaggerated pretentions, and the general atti- 
tude of Ward while in Mexico offended Gadsden, eliciting from 
him a long protest.'* Nevertheless, he proceeded to include the 
Garay concessions in the project for a treaty which he submitted 
and pressed them with no little pertinacity. 

Soon after the arrival of his new instructions, Gadsden had an 
extended and fervent interview with Santa Anna, at the close of 
which he was informed of the dictator’s intention to appoint a 
commission to confer with him with reference to the settlement 
of all pending issues. Before formal announcement of the per- 
sonnel of the commission had been made, however, Gadsden sus- 
pected that European interference had taken place “in the private 
parlors of the Palace.” He accordingly proceeded, as he informed 
Marcy, to “read” Bonilla “a Chapter from President Monroe’s 
Manifesto.” What he did, in reality, was to sing a paean to a 
type of manifest destiny very closely allied to the idea of geo- 
graphical predetermination. He contended, in brief, that the 
inevitable result of the march of the age would be the absorption 
of a large part of Northern Mexico—‘“a repetition of Texan his- 
tory in the six border States, including South [Lower] California” ; 


*Ward to Gadsden, November 14, 1853, Mex. Special Agents. 

"Gadsden urged that the Mexican government could hardly be expected 
to recognize a grant which it had repeatedly repudiated; that the deduc- 
tion of five millions for the “Cormorant appetite of Ward and Co.” and 
three millions for private claims would render the financial consideration 
inadequate to meet the needs of Santa Anna, and thus endanger the suc- 
cess of the negotiations. Gadsden to Marcy, Private of Nov. 20, 1853. 
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that European meddling and appeals to Europe for support, as he 
had reason to think Mexico had recently made, would serve only 
to hasten this consummation: and that it would therefore be wise 
for the Mexican government to anticipate the inexorable by the 
sale of the region in question. By this simple process it would 
secure a “natural Territorial boundary, imposing in its Mountain 
and Desert outlines,” check further desire for expansion on the part 
of citizens of the United States, remove the provocation for border 
feuds, lay aside the burden of protecting people who really pre- 
ferred to be transferred to another jurisdiction, and, in a word, 
usher in the millennium in North America !** 

This preamble delivered, Gadsden was ready to settle down to 
the negotiations proper. These were brought to a conclusion after 
six sessions extending from December 10 to 30, for each of which 
brief “protocols” were kept. These protocols, together with a 
despatch to Marcy, written while in the midst of his work, furnish 
a very satisfactory account of the difficulties Gadsden confronted 
and the contest he waged during the last days of his special mis- 
sion. 

From Gadsden’s letter to Marcy, dated December 16, it appears 
that after the close of the second formal conference, the American 
minister was on the point of giving up in despair. The meddling 
of speculators interested in the Indian spoliation claims and the 
Tehuantepec concessions, the presence of William Walker and his 
filibusters on Mexican soil, the attempt of the Mexican negotiators 
to transfer a portion of the issues to Almonte, the Mexican min- 
ister at Washington, the extravagant demands of Mexico, “prompted 
me,” said Gadsden, “to close all negotiations.” When the diplo- 


mats of the Aztec nation observed his state of mind they asked 
for another conference, and Gadsden decided to make one more 
effort to accomplish the objects of his mission. Since, however, 
Gadsden persistently urged the cession of a large area of territory 


Gadsden to Bonilla, November 29, 1853. The commissioners appointed 
by the Mexican government were Bonilla himself, J. Mariano Monterde, 
and José Salazar y Larregui. 

Gadsden’s suspicions regarding European opposition to his negotiations 
were well-founded. See Doyle (British minister in Mexico) to British 
Secy. of State, No. 120, Dec. 18, 1853, F. O. 50, Vol. 261. For Santa Anna’s 
appeal to Europe, see Bolton, Guide to the Principle Archives of 
Mexico, p. 230. 
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in spite of the refusal of the Mexican commissioners to consent 
to the alienation of more than the minimum required for the 
projected railway, one suspects that unreasonable demands were not 
entirely confined to the agents of Mexico. 

At length, after the greater part of four conferences had been 
consumed, Gadsden reluctantly consented to accept the contention 
of the Mexican commissioners with respect to the territorial fea- 
ture. They then turned to the question of Indian indemnities, 
which evoked prolonged discussion. Bonilla demanded as a con- 
sideration for releasing the United States from Article XI., com- 
pensation both “for the losses which her Government and Citizens 
had suffered in the past, and for the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of which the U. States in the future would be relieved,” in- 
sisting that eight million dollars be set aside in the proposed treaty 
specifically for this purpose. Gadsden refused either to admit the 
responsibility of his government for the Indian depredations or to 
itemize the compensation he proposed to offer for the various con- 
cessions sought. 

The fifth conference opened with an attempt on the part of 
Gadsden to secure recognition of the Garay grant. This the 
Mexican commission refused to concede on the ground that such 
a step would permit an undue interference in what was purely a 
domestic and administrative matter; and they persisted in this 
view of the matter even when Gadsden offered three million dollars 
for this consideration alone. When Bonilla suggested that the 
only proper method of disposing of the claims under the grant 
was to include it among the number the United States proposed 
to assume, Gadsden objected that his government was unwilling 
to expend more than five millions for this purpose, but that the 
Garay claimants were demanding that much for themselves, and 
pressed the matter of the revalidation of the concession until 
Bonilla finally informed him that further discussion was useless, 
as “he never would assent to anything that in the slightest degree 
could affect the honor of his country or infringe upon her sov- 
ereignty.” Gadsden, convinced that further efforts would prove 
unavailing, once more gave way; and the commissioners took up 
the question of compensation for the concessions which Mexico 
had signified her willingness to grant. 

At first Gadsden offered seventeen millions, five millions to be 
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retained for the satisfaction of American claims against Mexico, 
and twelve millions to be paid for the “other things agreed upon.” 
The Mexican commissioners insisted upon a larger amount, and 
after considerable discussion, “it was finally decided that the U. 
States should Pay $15,000,000 for all other concessions and 
$5,000,000 to be devoted for the satisfaction of private claims.”!® 
Of the former sum, one-fifth was to be paid on the exchange of 
ratifications and the remaining four-fifths in monthly installments 
of three millions each—an arrangement which must have made the 
wily dictator chuckle! Nothing now remained but the signing of 
the completed document. This took place on December 30, and 
Gadsden set out immediately for Washington. 

The account of the Gadsden negotiations cannot be considered 
as complete, however, until Santa Anna’s version of the matter 
has been briefly examined. When news of his sale of the national 
domain aroused a storm of protest in Mexico, the dictator and his 
friends, profiting by the rumors of a threatened outbreak of hos- 
tilities with the United States in the summer and fall of 1853, 
endeavored to excuse his action by the allegation that the Yankees 
would have taken the territory by force had he not consented to 
its sale. This story was not sufficiently convincing to stem the 
tide of opposition which soon led to his overthrow, however, and 
on two subsequent occasions he referred to the affair, along with 
other matters, in an attempt to restore himself to the good graces 
of the Mexican people. These two accounts, one contained in a 
pronunciamento issued from his place of exile in 1858, and the 
other in his memoirs written some ten years later, agree in essen- 
tials. In the first, he said, in substance, that the government of 
the United States, with the view of stirring up trouble, had de- 
spatched a large force to threaten the department of Chihuahua; 
that the Mexicans “had nothing with which to oppose the invaders 
arrogantly appearing along the frotitier but the sad spectacle 

of exceeding weakness”; that, during the progress of 
the negotiations, Gadsden gave the Mexican officials to understand 
that the territory in question was absolutely essential to the de- 
velopment of the United States and Mexico had better sell for a 
reasonable price what “imperious necessity” would sooner or later 
compel the Washington government to seize. In the second state- 


“The six protocols were inclosed with Gadsden to Marcy, March 20, 1854. 
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ment, Santa Anna asserted that the government of the United 
States, “with knife in hand, was attempting to cut another piece 
from the body it had just mutilated”; and that “an American 
division was already treading upon the State of Chihuahua.” He 
then proceeded to describe the diplomatic conferences in detail. 
Although in the first account Santa Anna had said that Gadsden 
made proposals regarding “Baja California, part of Chihuahua 
and Sonora,” in the later version he added Sinaloa and part of 
Durango. He remarked here, also, that Gadsden’s threat to the 
effect that his government would resort to force in case Mexico 
should persist in refusing to part with territory, was made at a 
moment when the envoy was angry because of the pertinacity with 
which the Mexican negotiators supported their contentions.*° 

It will be noted that, according to this view, Gadsden is accused 
of bluster and intimidation and the government of the United 
States is charged (1) with the occupation of the territory in dis- 
pute prior to Santa Anna’s decision to sell it, and (2) with the 
concentration of troops on the Rio Grande for the purpose of in- 
timidating Mexico into a territorial cession. The accusation 
against Gadsden, as will appear from the foregoing analysis of 
his correspondence, is essentially true. The first charge preferred 
against the United States, however, is false. Reference has been 
made elsewhere”! to the fact that, in the spring of 1853, Marcy 
notified the Mexican government that the United States had no 
idea of departing from the status quo principle usually observed 
in such disputes. It has been seen, also, that the region in ques- 
tion had not been occupied before Governor Lane’s removal from 
office; that Governor Meriwether was instructed not to take any 
steps toward occupying the territory, even if upon his arrival he 
should find Mexican troops on the ground; and that General Gar- 
land, who superseded General Sumner as commander of the forces 


*T have published a translation of Santa Anna’s statements in The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIV (January, 1921), 235ff. 

This version of the Gadsden Treaty has been accepted by the leading 
historians of Mexico. See, for instance, Vicente Riva Palacio, México a 
través de los Siglos, 1V, 812, 916; Niceto de Zamacois, Historia de Mejico, 
XIII, 663, 916; Francisco de Paula de Arrangois y Berzébai, Mexico 
desde 1808 hasta 1867, II, 334; Ignacio Alvarez, Estudios sobre la His- 
toria de Mewico, VI, 75-76. 

See “The Boundary of New Mexico and the Gadsden Treaty,” in The 
Hispanic American Historical Review, IV (Nov., 1921), 732. 
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of the United States in the department of New Mexico, was given 
a copy of Meriwether’s instructions for his guidance.** These 
facts seem to indicate the absence of any intention on the part 
of the United States immediately to occupy the disputed section ; 
and apparently there was no change of purpose prior to the com- 
pletion of the negotiations which resulted in the Gadsden Treaty. 
In the first letter written from his post of duty, Meriwether. re- 
marked that there were about thirty Mexican soldiers at Mesilla 
and that it was rumored that many more were on their way, but 
he made no reference whatever to United States troops being 
stationed there.** In his despatch of August 31, he confirmed his 
previous view of the situation, but maintained the same significant 
silence regarding the forces of the United States.** Gadsden’s 
communication of October 8, to the military officer commanding 
in New Mexico, in which he informed him that an agreement to 
leave the area in statu quo had been made but gave no direction 
as to removal of troops, appears to be conclusive evidence that no 
news regarding an occupation on the part of the army of the 
United States had reached the American minister up to this time.*° 
A letter from Meriwether to Marcy, dated November 14, indicates 
that such action had not yet been taken. Meriwether asked for 
instructions regarding a criminal who had escaped to the disputed 
region. He said he feared that if he asked the Governor of Chi- 
huahua for the culprit, such request might be construed into an 
acknowledgment of the possession of the section by that state, 
while an attempt at forcible seizure might “precipitate matters 
more than it is [was] desirable to the government at Washing- 
ton.”*° Lastly, a very careful examination of the archives of the 
War Department at Washington has failed to reveal any evidence 
indicating the presence of troops of the United States in the dis- 
puted territory prior to December 30, 1853, when the Gadsden 
pact was signed. Therefore, the conclusion that the first charge 
preferred by Santa Anna against the United States is false seems 


warranted. 


=Tbid., pp. 728, passim. 

**Meriwether to Marcy, August 13, 1853, State Department, B. I. A,, 
Mise. Let. 

*Tbid., loc. cit. 

**H. E. Bolton, Transcripts from the Archives of Mexico. 


Mise. Let. 
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The second charge, however, apparently rests upon a firmer 
basis. During the summer and fall of 1853, some three hundred 
recruits were sent to New Mexico and preparations were made to 
establish a new post opposite El Paso.27 At the same time, re- 
cruits for the Fifth Infantry were despatched to Texas, along 
with four additional companies of Artillery; and General Persifer 
F. Smith was ordered to concentrate the troops of the Eighth De- 
partment (Texas) on the Rio Grande and to erect “field works.”*5 
It is quite possible that these preparations might have been rep- 
resented by Gadsden as the expression of an intention on the part 
of the United States to accomplish its purposes by force in the 
event that negotiations proved unavailing. But so far as the 
Washington government itself is concerned, only three bits of 
evidence have been found which can possibly be construed as in- 
dicating that the concentration of troops on the frontier signified 
the determination to appeal to the sword when other measures 
failed to secure the coveted territory. These are as follows: In 
the concluding paragraph of his letter of November 14, 1853, 
Meriwether said, “. . . there is no military force in the dis- 
puted territory the Mexicans having removed their small force 
some time since and should the general government desire to pre- 
cipitate matters this will afford an opertunity [sic] of so doing.”?° 
On October 28, 1853, General Garland reported that there were 
“no troops at all at the Mesilla”; that there was “not much 
friendly feeling towards” the United States “on the other side 
[of the international boundary]”; and that he was “preparing to 
move down to that quarter at short notice.”*° On the 27th of 


*Adjutant-General to Brigadier-General Clark, April 23, 1853, Head- 
quarters of the Army, Letter Book, Vol. 8; Garland to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, August 3, 1853, War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, Old 
Files; Adjutant-General to Persifer F. Smith, September 15, 1853, Adju- 
tant-General’s Office, Letters Sent, Vol. 28; Garland to Adjutant-General, 
November 27, 1853, and January 24, 1854, Adjutant-General’s Office, Old 
Files. 

**Major-General Scott to the Chief of the Recruiting Service, April 15, 
1853, and to Colonel Plympton, May 26, 1853, Headquarters of the Army, 
Letter Book, Vol. 8; Adjutant-General to Persifer F. Smith, July 30, 
1853, Adjutant-General’s Office, Letters Sent, Vol. 28. See also the returns 
from the military departments of Texas and New Mexico, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s Office, Returns Division. 

*State Department, B. I. A., Misc. Let. 

*Adjutant-General’s Office, Old Files. 
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the following December, this same commander wrote Gadsden that 
his “dispositions” were “so made” that he was “ready to attack, 
or repel, whichever may become necessary.”*! The fact that 
troops had been mobilized on the frontier, and that the governor 
of New Mexico and the commander of the federal troops in that 
department appeared to anticipate aggressive action, would not, 
however, necessarily imply the intention of the United States to 
resort to force if negotiations should. fail; mobilization may have 
been ordered as a precaution and counter move against the con- 
centration of Mexican troops along the Rio Grande and the south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico, as well as for the purpose of dealing 
with Indian problems which were particularly grave at the time. 
A perusal of the correspondence of the War Department furnishes 
much to justify this view of the matter.* 


“The American commanders of the military posts on the southwestern 
frontier kept the War Department fully informed regarding the apparently 
hostile movements of Mexico. See despatches of D. S. Miles (command- 
ing at Ft. Fillmore, N. M.) dated March 20 and 22, 1853, and of P. F. 
Smith (commanding Eighth Department, Texas), dated July 2 and July 7, 
1853, and enclosures, Adjutant-General’s Office, Old Files. 

®The Indian situation was critical in New Mexico. See General Gar- 
land’s reports from August 9 to November 27, 1853, loc. cit. 

In his instructions to Garland, Secretary Davis said: “. . . It is 
expected that you will avoid, as far as you consistently can, any collision 
with the troops or civil authorities of the Republic of Mexico or the State 
of Chihuahua.” (Instructions of June 2, 1853, Office of the Secretary of 
War, Letters Sent, Vol. 34.) Ordering Smith to mobilize his farces 
on the Rio Grande, the Adjutant-General remarked: “While the Depart- 
ment is disposed to rely on the good faith of the authorities of Mexico 

4 it considers that it would only be a measure of prudence, induced 
by the information communicated in your letters, to be prepared for any 
aggression which might be attempted from the quarter referred to.” 
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MEMOIRS OF MAJOR GEORGE BERNARD ERATH 
Lucy A, ERATH 
Ill 
8. Surveying and Indian Fighting Resumed, 1838-1842 


It was perhaps true in a measure that armed parties out on 
surveying expeditions answered as rangers for protection of the 
frontier, but as soon as the territory adjacent to settlements was 
surveyed the attacks on and killing of such parties by Indians 
modified the surveying business. As I took part in the survey- 
ing business of the time, remained in it, and went far out be- 
yond the settlements to carry it on in the intervals between 
military service, it may be well for me to explain something 
about the nature of it. 

Not pausing to consider the land law as to grants and issuing 
of certificates, I will speak only of the law in relation to sur- 
veying. A county surveyor was elected by congress for every 
county, but he was not really to practice in the field. He was 
the recorder of field notes, keeper of maps, reporter of what was 
done, but, under the first principles of the land law, was not 
expected to survey, except in the smaller interior counties where 
there was little business. Deputies did the field work; they were 
appointed by him, but were independent of him; they were dis- 
tinct officers, giving bond and security to the president and after 
annexation to the governor. A county surveyor, when he did 
actual business in the field in the smaller counties, had to give 
additional bond as deputy for surveying. Application for sur- 
veys could be made directly to the deputy, and if the applicant 
distinctly pointed out the land himself, or through his agent, it 
had preference over the application made to the county surveyor. 
I am citing for the most part transactions in Milam County, 
Central Texas. 

The constitution of the Republic did not require that a man 
should be a citizen of Texas for any specified time before election 
to office, provided he was a citizen when he went into office. 
Congress met on the first Monday in December; the elections 
were held on the first Monday in September. As a man was a 
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citizen after six months’ residence, he could come ‘ato the coun- 
try the last day of May, be elected in September, and hold office 
in December. 

Milam County at the outset embraced an immense territory; 
the southern portion was most accessible. Applications for the 
position of deputy surveyor were made by men who had never 
been in the county, and they were favored by our representatives, 
who in a manner had the control.1* Because I was a soldier and 
could act as guard without any extra compensation, these same 
congressmen and some of the people thought it the proper thing 
for me to be appointed deputy surveyor to the most exposed dis- 
trict on the frontier. I was averse to hiring hands and paying 
out of my own pocket a high price to get fighting characters to 
maneuver against and chase Indians. Because [I was consid- 
ered of some service as a soldier, and was an older citizen, I 
thought I should have had the preference over new men. So I 
concluded to have no district at all to survey, and went to San 
Antonio, where I ran a compass for a surveyor two or three 
months. A little indignation then shown in my behalf ended 
with the resignation of the county surveyor who had made the 
appointments. His successor, James Howlet, was a man just ar- 
rived from Virginia but being a very good scholar he was well 
fitted to keep the office—not going into the woods at all—and 
he did keep the office for twelve years. He promised the people 
to appoint me at once, but I delayed returning until the first of 
August, 1838. By that time five or six surveyors had surveyed 
up all the country near the settlements less subject to danger, 
excepting irregular fractions, or poor land not in demand. 

A larger number of chain carriers and other help was required 
for operating in the frontier districts. Unless such persons had 
lands of their own to locate, or were interested in locating land 
for others on shares, or received extra pay in money, it was almost 
impossible to secure such assistants. The surveyor himself was 
precluded by heavy penalties from taking any interest in lands 
he surveyed or receiving extra pay. It was also customary to 
allow hands pay from the time they started till they returned, 


“Thomas A. Graves was elected first surveyor of Milam County, De- 
cember 15, 1837. 
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the surveyor paying for all the traveling and time wasted watch- 
ing Indians. Thus it can easily be seen that the business was 
not very profitable. Payment was tendered in Texas money and 
often not paid for a year or two; so a fee made in 1838 when 
Texas money rated two for one and paid in 1840 when it rated 
four for one was a still greater loss. And up to that time it was 
considered all right by people of the frontier for a man to do 
work and wait two years or more for his pay. I may add, too, 
that such a thing as interest was unheard of in those days. 

Although I was out several times with small parties I had 
little trouble from Indians in 1838. Stilman S. Curtis was 
killed that year. He was with me locating lands, got sick, and 
undertook to go alone to the settlement at Nashville forty miles 
away. Indians killed him near the crossing on Little River; 
his body was never found; but the Indians, only four in number, 
passed where we were at work, leading Curtis’s horse. Our 
party consisted of ten men, but only five of us were at the place 
when we saw the Indians. Three of my men mounted and gave 
chase, but did not overtake the Indians. 

The year 1839 was marked particularly by Indian depredations. 
The Morgan fight came off in January, and the resettlement of 
that place was attempted without success. I was out continually, 
but more often on scouts than surveying. In the latter part of 
February President Lamar issued an order for every county to 
raise a company of troops. I was elected captain of the Milam 
County company at its organization on the eighth of March. I 
was in no fight of importance; the operations of the next three 
months have already been mentioned by me in talking of Indian 
affairs and in my account of the Bird Creek fight from what I 
had heard of 

After the expiration of the three months for which the com- 
pany was enlisted, I made four surveying expeditions through the 
rest of the year; none of them exceeded twenty days’ absence 
or six days actual surveying at a time. In one of them, in 
October, I succeeded in capturing a prize of twenty-seven horses 
from the Indians. We were fourteen men, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles out from the settlements. 


*The pages dealing with Indian affairs and the Bird Creek fight are 
missing from the manuscript.—L. A. FE. 
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The settlement of the county was retarded so that in the fall 
of 1839 only about twenty-five families, in four settlements, in- 
cluding the town of Nashville, remained in the southeast corner 
of the county. Counting a number of young men, there were 
only fifty voters at the fall election in the whole county. 

No one would hire to go surveying. The persons who accom- 
panied me were generally young men with lands to locate either 
for themselves or for others on shares or on extra pay. The 
holders of the land certificates very often lived a long way off 
and were not disposed to venture into danger. I did not locate 
for others, and only received the surveying fees, at three dollars 
per mile in Texas money, then depreciated to three for one. It 
had now become a practice all over the frontier region not to 
run clear around the surveys, but to make two or three corners, 
as most convenient, and give the distance to the watercourses. 
Every man having lands to locate was glad to get even that much 
done to have his claims located. Locaters out in the woods were 
most anxious, not from a disposition against too much work, but 
from the danger encountered while at it. 

In 1840 some changes in this respect took place. Some of 
those who had been with me were weary of the business, although 
the Indians for a time gave less trouble—almost none the first 
five months of the year. The two expeditions I made up to the 
first of May were more profitable than any before, notwithstand- 
ing I had employed for extra guard about double the hands 
needed. The contracts I had made were with New Orleans land- 
owners, who were willing to pay good money for surveying. 
Texas money was taken at its value in New Orleans, where all 
goods imported to Texas were bought. I saw nothing of Indians 
during these two expeditions, although a hundred miles out from 
the settlements. But in June, with only ten men, I found myself 
forced to return on account of Indians. Hostilities again be- 
came general and I rejoined the service. 

In January and February, 1841, I was with the Morehouse 
expedition which went up the Brazos above Comanche Peak, 
from there to the Trinity, and then back to the Brazos. There 
were about one hundred and twenty-five whites in the party, a 
hundred Tonks and fifteen Lipans. I had charge of the Indians 
and about twenty white men for spies. During the expedition 
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the Indians killed two hostiles—all that were seen on the whole 
trip; no one on our side was hurt. The expedition was the mis- 
take of military characters, newly arrived in Texas. They were 
of the opinion that Indians could be exterminated by carrying 
the war into their own country in the winter season, by finding 
their winter villages, destroying their provisions, and starving 
them out. Experience had already taught the Texas rangers 
that the Indians were quartered in their villages in the summer 
time only, eating what little agricultural produce they made, and 
that in cold weather they scattered to hunt and feast on bear and 
other wild animals. 

Congress passed a law providing for the organization in every 
frontier county of a company of minutemen; five men were to 
serve as scouts, the balance to remain at home and serve when 
called out on occasion of Indian invasion, getting pay accord- 
ingly. On the eighth of March, 1841, I was again elected captain 
of the Milam County men, and was for the greater part of the 
year in active service. 

In the summer the Milam and Robertson County companies, 
and part of the Travis County company made an expedition up 
the Brazos. The celebrated chief José Maria was wounded and 
one Indian was killed in an encounter with one of our parties; 
our side lost one man. No supplies except what could be carried 
on our horses had been taken along, and we were too many to 
live on game alone, so we soon returned. Other scouts during the 
year were without much success, but the Indians were now giving 
less trouble, and had made known a desire for peace. The decla- 
ration of President Lamar to carry on a war of extermination 
against them they knew well; also that General Houston, who 
was now again a candidate and elected, had commenced to treat 
with them before his first term was out. 

Financial pressure set in. Texas money depreciated to six and 
eight for one; the government had to pay it out at this rate for 
supplies. With few exceptions the soldiers were not paid at all, 
as there was nothing else to pay them with for the next ten years. 
As we had nothing but Texas money to exchange for goods and 
necessaries, and since everything we bought came from New 
Orleans, the money all went there, too. It became expedient to 
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start a self-supporting system at home. The women turned to 
spinning and weaving, the men to tanning leather and to making 
whatever could be made in the country. The only articles we 
could not do without were iron, salt, medicine, and ammunition. 
Coffee was only eight cents a pound at Houston and on the coast, 
but we could substitute corn, okra, and rye for it. Sugar was 
beyond us except near the coast. 

Trade with Santa Fé in certain articles of merchandise was 
said to be immensely profitable, and several wagon loads of such 
goods were taken along by the Santa Fé expedition. That ex- 
pedition was commanded by Colonel William G. Cooke and was 
composed of about four hundred men. It was accompanied by 
commissioners to treat with the people of Santa Fé who, it was 
said, were willing to come under our government. Many of the 
party, newcomers from the States and old Texans, too, were in 
search of romance and adventure. The expedition was never au- 
thorized by Congress, and money not appropriated for it was paid 
out with much effect on our finances. Starting from Austin, it 
proceeded northeast, crossed Little River at the Three Forks, 
came within five miles of the Brazos near Waco, crossed the 
Bosque at what is now known as the Santa Fé Crossing, pushed 
on parallel with the Brazos to the mouth of the Paluxy, and then 
passed east of the Comanche Peak, making toward the waters of 
the Trinity. I struck the trail of it repeatedly in my scouting 
for Indians. It traversed an entirely unsettled country, and I 
last saw the track somewhere near the present site of Weather- 
ford, going northward. 

The guides were old hunters and trappers; some of them had 
been engaged in the Santa Fé trade, and knew well the country 
north of Red River to Santa Fé. I myself had considerable 
acquaintance with such men before that time in the frontier 
service. I had often heard them speak of the trail from Natch- 
itoches to Santa Fé. This trail lay on the north side of Red 
River, close to the stream for water, and clear out by its head. 
It was the oldest trading route from New Orleans to Santa Fé, 
having been established when Louisiana as well as Mexico be- 
longed to Spain. It was abandoned after St. Louis became a 
city, and trade opened from there with Santa Fé. This was the 
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trail that the pilots of the Santa Fé expedition expected to strike. 

From the hunters I knew I never heard but one prong of Red 
River mentioned—the one next to the trail, now called the north- 
ern prong. It was said that the commissioners, who negotiated 
and adopted the boundary between the United States and Spain 
in the year 1819, traveled on that trail to the 100th degree of 
longitude, and adopted the Red River next to it—the only river 
of the name then known—as the boundary. The Prairie Dog 
Fork of Red River was known to the Comanches as Prairie Dog. 
River. It was spoken of by the hunters as a boggy slough or 
sink a mile wide, all quicksand at the bottom, where water would 
rise at night and in cloudy times, and difficult to cross. To 
strike that trail from the point where I last saw the track of it, 
the Santa Fé expedition would have had to cross the Prairie 
Dog River and pass through the disputed territory now known 
as Greer County. I maintain that by such passage through it 
we obtained the first military possession of the country. No force 
of the United States had ever entered it or claimed it. There 
was but one Red River known—the northern fork. The same 
territory was traversed two years later by our Snively expedition. 

Many changes in political affairs took place in 1842. With 
the exception of a few men left under Hays to watch Mexican 
movements, the soidiers had been discharged, and being without 
pay they were needy and eager to go to work, but could find 
little employment. The people, much discouraged, had no par- 
ticular faith in the coming Indian treaties. But the frontier 
had advanced to some degree on the Brazos and east. In the 
west it remained about the same. President Houston’s attempt 
to move the seat of government from Austin added to the dis- 
couragement. A new financial theory was adopted. The old 
Texas money, now depreciated to eight or ten for one, was en- 
tirely set aside and a new issue made. Its value was to be based 
on revenue from tariff and taxation, which were to be paid in 
specie or good money, but exchequer bills, too, were taken at par. 
With this new money Houston expected to be very economical 
and he succeeded. The salaries and fees of officers were greatly 
reduced, many offices were abolished, and the duties of remain- 
ing ones were increased. The War and Navy departments were 
merged, likewise the State and Postoffice departments. With 
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salaries very low, and the practice of rigid economy, the finances 
of Texas rose to a healthy state. The very attempt of moving 
the government was made a pretext to keep from paying out 
money; with the offices away from Austin and the records and 
archives at Austin Houston could avoid settlements by the excuse 
that the departments were separated from their books. Money 
was scarce; there was no circulating medium in the country. 
Commerce and trade was by way of exchange of produce, goods, 
and chattels. A note for ten dollars had to have expressed in 
it that property could be received instead. 

I had but little surveying to do, so I opened a farm on some 
land I owned on Little River. I engaged men, to be paid in 
property, who were to live with me and work; they were young 
men and soon tired of a life with no neighbors, and left after 
we had got in a field and planted some corn. It was a very dry 
year and the corn made little. I, too, deserted the farm the 
greater part of the time. Later I got a family to come and stay 
who remained for three years, and the place was much improved. 
With my stock collected on the farm, I later settled on it as 
my home. 

The president succeeded in making treaties with the more 
formidable tribes of Indians, and at last with all. Those treaties 
were of great benefit to Texas, and highly creditable to Sam 
Houston’s policy. But small parties of renegades, or outlaws from 
tribes, still committed depredations now and then. That fall 
four Indians stole some horses from Monroe’s settlement, six 
miles from my farm, and being more careless than usual in get- 
ting away they were easily overtaken by ten or twelve whites. 
The fight took place during a big gust of rain, which prevented 
the Indians seeing the men approach until they were right on 
them. They rushed for their horses but these were beyond con- 
trol in the storm so they rallied around two mesquite trees and, 
having no guns, they drew their bows and arrows. Their bow- 
strings were wet and could not be used to advantage. Neither 
would the guns of the whites fire, so they used them as clubs, 
beating the Indians to death. 
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9. The Expedition to the Rio Grande under General Somervell 
and the Battle of Mier, 1842%* 


Notwithstanding our financial depression and inability to keep 
a regular army, our independence was acknowledged by the lead- 
ing powers of Europe and by the United States. As early as 
1836 we made a proposition to annex ourselves to the United 
States, but that government, at that time and up to the times of 
which I now speak, rejected us and showed no partiality for us. 
England and France (perhaps the intrigue was more British) 
took advantage of the indifference of the United States and of 
their influence over Mexico to demand the recognition of our 
independence. 

At the formation of our government we declared the Rio 
Grande from its mouth to its head our western boundary. The 
European governments in their intercessions in our behalf sup- 
ported our claims, which we continued to keep prominently be- 
fore the world. Santa Anna appeared not unwilling to enter 
into negotiations, but asserted that we had no right to a great 
part of the territory claimed—that we could not possibly claim 
farther west than the San Antonio River, and to make a show 
in the case sent General Vasquez with five hundred men to take 
possession of San Antonio in March, 1842. 

It was in reality a plundering or guerrilla party. Vasquez 
could stay no time, as we could within a few days without a gen- 
eral call on the country have a sufficient force there to capture 
him, but it took the people by surprise that a robbing party of 
that size could start secretly from Mexico upon an expedition 
of eight or ten days and we know nothing about it whatever in 
time to make counter preparations. Such a clamor was made 
that Houston called Congress together and even recommended a 
bill for defensive operations. Congress hastily convened, passed 
a bill leaving it to General Houston to determine the number of 
men and the extent of offensive operations to be adopted, and 
for the whole of it appropriated fifty thousand dollars with no 
money in the treasury, except the exchequer bills which would 
at once have depreciated more than the old-fashioned Texas 


“This account should be compared with the other narratives cited in 
THE QUARTERLY, XXIII, 112-140. There are many discrepancies. 
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money. General Houston was not to blame, it can easily be seen, 
but he was more censured that year for not complying with the 
passions of the people than at any other time. 

Captain Eliot, the British minister to our government, was 
ever close about the president, watching all that went on, and, 
as fast as communication could be made in that slow-moving 
time, reporting to his government. Apart from British interest, 
I believe, he was really friendly to Texas and gave no credit to 
Santa Anna for his plundering expedition. The latter was urged 
the more to enter into negotiations. But to make a better show, 
he started another expedition. On the first of September Gen- 
eral Woll with a thousand men of the regular army and one 
piece of artillery entered San Antonio, respecting the rights of 
property according to civilized warfare, but missing it with the 
rights of persons, for he took the judge and court, then in ses- 
sion, with every lawyer and prominent man he could find— 
which means every American—and sent them without delay 
prisoners to the City of Mexico. 

The news went like wildfire over the country. Within a few 
days the people from the west gathered on the Salado, four 
miles from San Antonio, under Colonel Caldwell, only waiting 
for more men to take the effensive. Woll had no such incentive 
to wait, attacked the Texans immediately before they should 
gain more men, and was badly defeated—not, however, before he 
had shown his Mexican proclivities, for a company of twenty 
Texans who attempted to join Caldwell were massacred by him, 
only two escaping. He retreated to San Antonio, and early next 
morning started back to Mexico. The Texans pursued, and late 
in the evening came in sight of the Mexicans on the Rio Hondo. 
Line of battle was formed, Hays, in command of a company, was 
about to charge, when Colonel Moore, the commander, ordered 
a halt, and retired a short distance to await reinforcements. 
During the night the Mexicans went on by a forced march, and 
as the Texans had gathered in haste, without preparation for a 
campaign, they could not follow them far. 

There was now furious excitement, and everybody was calling 
for war. Companies formed throughout the central and western 
part of the country; but in the east and in the frontier counties 
the people were slower to organize, though just as incensed about 
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matters. The latter had settled down to peace from Indian 
fighting, and wanted to continue their farming and other occu- 
pations. But as the president showed no sign of supporting a 
campaign he was denounced by all. Organization proceeded ; 
chance was depended on for supplies. 

There were few volunteers from Milam County, but about the 
first of October I set out in company with a young man by the 
name of Wiley Jones to join the expedition at San Antonio. 
After a drouth which had lasted all summer and caused crop 
failure, the weather changed to an extreme of rain. We were 
delayed at Austin by the rains, but swam our horses across the 
Colorado by the side of a little canoe, the ferryboat having been 
washed away. We reached San Antonio about the first of Novem- 
ber. There was then not a house on our road between Austin 
and San Antonio. 

Six or seven hundred men were gathered at San Antonio, and 
in two weeks the number increased to twelve hundred, but about 
two hundred left again. Many prominent military characters 
were there, among the rest General Burleson. While it is a fact 
that the movement was entirely Texan—few from Louisiana and 
Arkansas being able to reach us in time; still it was apparent 
that a great portion of the men had never been in service before. 
The older officers, especially those from central and eastern Texas, 
were few. I believe there was a keg or two of powder divided 
out among us and some lead. Breadstuffs were out of the ques- 
tion, and so was everything else in the way of provisions except 
beef. San Antonio and the scant settlements around had been 
plundered by the Mexicans as well as drained by former Texas 
troops that rallied there. We collected with difficulty about two 
hundred beeves whose owners, I suppose, received pay for them 
some ten years later when we had money. 

One may suppose that General Houston looked on all this with 
amazement. As for his foreign policy it was a diplomatic secret; 
some of his intimate confidential friends may have known it. 
It was one of his characteristics to be reticent about his plans, 
and in this instance there was the seal of secrecy proper in inter- 
national affairs to make him withhold information from the 
public. At the time I knew no more about it than any other 
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Texan and joined with the mass in the outcry against him, but 
a year later I found sufficient apology for him. 

As he could not prevent our march he concluded to take charge 
of it, at least so far as to legalize the expedition, and so keep 
us from being pronounced filibusters and pirates in case of dis- 
aster. Brigadier-general Somervell, who had not long before 
been elected for the militia, was appointed our commander. We 
had expected and favored Burleson, but as he was willing to 
retire, and as Somervell had been a lieutenant-colonel under Bur- 
leson at San Jacinto and was an old officer, the appointment gave 
satisfaction. 

An organization had taken place with all who, like myself, 
came unattached. I found some eight or ten men from Milam 
County, some of whom had been in my command of minutemen. 
Four or five other Milam County men had attached themselves 
to a Washington County company. Captain Pearson, who had 
been surveyor in Milam County before the revolution, but who 
now lived in Montgomery County, wanted a captaincy. Including 
the mess of Milam County men which I had made up and which 
Captain Pearson had joined, I was able to get together twenty 
men, and so we organized with this number and elected him 
captain. We had no lieutenant and no regular sergeant. There 
were several other squads of that kind called companies. Cap- 
tain Eastland, an old frontiersman and captain in the service, 
had about twenty men from the vicinity of La Grange. The 
company I was in was called the Milam County company; it and 
Captain Eastland’s company kept close together. The two would 
not have made a full company. 

Colonel James R. Cook from Washington County was elected 
colonel. Washington County had four distinct companies, or 
about a hundred and twenty-five men in the field. As there were 
about twenty-five companies, numbering in all nearly a thousand 
men, we divided the forces on the evening of the first day from 
San Antonio, while camped on the Medina, and elected Joseph L. 
Bennett colonel of the second regiment. From what I remember 
it seems to me that General Somervell had no regular staff but 
that different officers at different times served in that capacity 
during that short campaign. 

According to military rules General Houston’s instructions 
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were not made known at the time; perhaps not even to the most 
intimate staff officer. I heard of them from Hosuton himself next 
year when in Congress. In substance they were: to proceed with 
extreme caution to the Rio Grande, to cross it only when there 
was no possibility of an obstruction to recrossing, and to venture 
no general or partial action unless victory was certain in advance. 
The intention was to make a demonstration—to show the world 
we could occupy the country we claimed and beyond it, and to 
maintain our occupation longer than the Mexicans could occupy 
our own soil. To this was added a comment in substance that 
should the fate of war be against us in defeat and loss, with the 
army under the government’s control, the consequences would 
be self-apparent; and if we were successful still the future must 
be uncertain, especially if a quantity of property were thrown on 
our hands. The people of Texas had just been pacified and 
quieted sufficiently to go to work and rise by industry and 
economy, leaving the Mexicans to Providence; but with mili- 
tary success—the greater the worse for us—the people would 
abandon the plow, turn to adventurers and guerrillas, and the 
final would be, if not in the end defeat, at least a loss in char- 
acter and honor with no real profit. As I review the past in 
maturer age, my conviction is that it was a sensible and states- 
manlike view of the situation. At that time, however, I went 
with the mass of my companions in condemning Houston. 

It was about the 19th of November while we camped on the 
Medina at the crossing of the road to Presidio that the final 
organization took place. Next morning we were ordered to aban- 
don that road, and strike across to the Laredo road. The object 
was to deceive the Mexicans—that their spies might announce 
our coming on the first mentioned road, and the watch on the 
other be abandoned. Not an hour after we started on the march, 
it began raining and continued to do so for three days. By the 
course we took it was thirty miles to the Laredo road through 
a sandy postoak country. The route became very boggy, so that 
half a dozen horses could not follow each other without the rear 
one sinking down. In the three days it took us to make that 
distance we wearied our horses immensely. We had no wagon 
and very few pack animals. The beeves we were driving along 
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for food had to be scattered and driven abreast. After reaching 
solid ground the road was comparatively good. 

We reached the Nueces in the latter part of November, and 
delayed there three days to build a bridge on which we could 
cross our horses, as the stream was about fifteen feet deep and 
very boggy even on the sides of extraordinarily steep banks. The 
construction of this bridge certainly displayed some military back- 
woods genius. 

We were fairly on the other side about the first of December, 
and within fifty miles of Laredo, which we expected to reach by 
a forced march in two days. Hays’s company captured two Mex- 
ican spies, who had been sent out to verify some rumor that we 
had changed our course. After marching about thirty miles, we 
camped about thirty miles from Laredo. That night the two 
Mexicans made their escape and informed the Mexican garrison 
at New Laredo of our approach. 

We marched on the next day, and at nightfall were ten or twelve 
miles from the town. At daylight we were drawn up in front of 
it, on its outer edge. I need not describe the different maneuvers 
undertaken in the night to get a part of our men on the other 
side of the river, as we did not need to get them there for the 
reason that the news reached us some time before day that the 
Mexican garrison had fled. After daylight Colonel Bell went 
into town with a flag of truce. In a very little while he returned 
with the alealde and two leading men by his side, who with great 
politeness and submission tendered the surrender of the town, 
intimating at the same time that they asked protection, as they 
were on the territory we claimed, and could not help submitting 
to the Mexicans when we neglected to occupy the place. 

We immediately went to camp, at first about two miles above 
the town in a field near the river; but finding neither grass nor 
forage, we moved in the afternoon about two miles below the 
town where there was some short grass for our horses. The usual 
orders had been given to keep in line, to observe the customary 
discipline, not to leave the ranks unless by special permission, 
and particularly not to trespass in any way on the citizens. In 
spite of this precaution several hundred men found their way 
into town—perhaps, not all together, and, I regret to say, col- 
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lected quite a quantity of all kinds of articles, especially of light 
weight; nor should I like to give a description of some of these 
articles collected. It created a dissatisfaction and considerable 
difference among us. All the older soldiers, those who had done 
the most service and especially those who as prisoners had ex- 
perienced the kindness of Mexican women, were much excited on 
the subject. 

When we were established in our last camp, between four and 
five o’clock of the day, the alcalde with men and women appealed 
to General Somervell for the return of the plundered articles; 
the result was that all were ordered brought together to be re- 
turned the next morning to the Mexicans. Although the ma- 
jority of our men had been opposed to the course of those who 
had gone into town, still many, themselves incapable of such 
conduct, now wanted to justify it on the ground of the right to 
retaliate for Mexican outrages on our border. This created a 
sensation about which perhaps it is as well to say little, but the 
next morning four hundred dissatisfied men, some of them or- 
ganized in companies, left us and returned home. Colonel Cook, 
the commander of the first regiment, and a number of officers 
of earlier prominence went with them. As to other causes for 
this departure, it may be said that there was no appearance of 
a Mexican army; General Woll with about a thousand men was 
above Presidio, General Ampudia with a still larger but scat- 
tered force was near Matomoros, and it may have been known to 
some of the men that General Somervell expected to remain only 
a few days longer on the Rio Grande and anticipated no fight. 
In view of such prospects they thought they might as well leave 
at once. It left us about six hundred men. 

The town of Guerrero is located thirty-five miles below Laredo, 
on the west side and two miles from the Rio Grande. It is on 
the Salado River, a deep stream that is not fordable, and joins 
the Rio Grande a short distance below the town. We reached a 
point opposite the town on Saturday, the 10th of December, after 
a three days’ march from Laredo. At Laredo we had obtained 
about two hundred pounds of flour, which had been divided out 
immediately, two pounds to a man, and we had also collected a 
few beeves. On our way to the point named we passed a ranch 
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every few miles, and each night camped in a field where we 
found good corn cut down and shocked up. There were num- 
bers of sheep, too, about the ranches, and we had plenty of mut- 
ton. Horses and men fared well for the time. 

Arrived at the point opposite Guerrero, we effected a crossing 
with three canoes, obtained in our advance. Half of the men 
of a company would go over at a time, and stand to catch the 
horses driven in the river by the other half, who in turn then 
crossed. It took us till after dark to get through and camp in 
a field of corn. Early the next morning a flag of truce, under 
an escort, was sent to town to demand a contribution of five thou- 
sand dollars in specie, less perhaps the price of some flour and 
coffee mentioned. We passed the day until the middle of the 
afternoon. I think the flour and coffee were delivered to us 
early. About four o’clock the alcalde and a committee from the 
town were announced outside our lines. Their conference with 
the general and a number of officers was near our camp. I may 
not have heard all that was said, but the alcalde stated that all 
the moneyed men with the precious metal whether in money or 
jewelry had left before our arrival, only poor folks were there, 
and he could not raise more than two hundred dollars, which he 
held up tied in a handkerchief. When this was announced to 
the whole force, the ery was to march at once to the town and 
enforce our demands. Horses were gathered up and saddled 
without waiting for any command, and no time was lost till 
we were in line. 

It had already begun thundering and lightning, and just as 
our front arrived at the entrance to the town the rain poured. 
The storm continued and was such that we were forced to turn 
to the banks of the Salado on our left and dismount and wait. 
We waited the whole night while it stormed. After daylight, 
during a short cessation of the rain, we were ordered to mount 
and return to camp. This we did, all met and our guns wet, 
and we had considerable troubie after returning to camp setting 
the fences on fire to warm and dry by. It continued to rain 
the whole day, the next night, and part of the next day. 

When the rain ceased half a dozen nicely painted flatboats, each 
one capable of carrying from eight to ten horses, were brought 
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from the Rio Grande up the Salado in front of our camp, and 
we were ordered to recross and make our camp on the opposite 
side. It took until Friday, the sixteenth, fully to accomplish this, 
and on that day General Somervell issued a general order for 
us to take up the line of march to some point eastward, on the 
return route to San Antonio. 

The rain was certainly a providential interference in behalf 
of the people of Guerrero. I could have joined them myself in 
a Te Deum for their delivery. And it seems that all the men 
were satisfied, not saying anything more about troubling the town. 
But when the order to return was issued a new outcry came forth; 
men declared that they had not had satisfaction, that they could 
at least remain a week longer, go down to Mier and enforce a 
contribution, or at least collect a thousand horses to take back 
with cattle and sheep. To this I myself had no objection; that 
kind of property belonged to rich men not living there, and I 
had looked for nothing less than to get at least one good Spanish 
horse in compensation for this and former service not paid for. 

The general said nothing, and the agitation continued during 
the night. It appeared that the men were nearly equally divided 
—one party chose to obey orders, the other preferred to remain 
on the river, go down as far as Mier, collect all the horses we 
could on both sides by taking all the boats down with us, and 
levying a contribution on Mier, taking it out in supplies, cloth- 
ing, and portable property of any kind. The general made no 
remonstrance, and by nine o’clock the portion of the force in 
favor of returning commenced to leave, the more prominent men, 
such as Colonel Bell, Captain Hays, and others, going with it. 

We who remained moved camp only a short distance to dryer 
ground and grass, and stopped to reorganize and count. There 
were a few over three hundred men who remained. The reor- 
ganization consisted in merging some fractions of companies into 
one, and in electing Captain Fisher major and commander. He 
had commanded a company at San Jacinto, had been secretary 
of war during Houston’s first administration, and was now in 
command of a company from Fort Bend. He had become a 
strong opponent of General Houston and, to review the party, 
most all the leading men were opponents of Houston; perhaps 
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he had no personal or political friend left among us. There 
were many in the party who positively believed that no Mexican 
force could be got together strong enough to defeat us, or even 
to damage us much. A bitterness against the Mexicans was ex- 
pressed that I never heard equalled before or since. Young men 
just grown up and newcomers were equally swayed in the matter. 
The Milam County company, my messmates and nearest com- 
panions, were at one with the rest in feeling and eager to go on. 
I would have been rather glad to go back with Somervell, but 
had not the courage to express myself. 

We moved that same day a short distance down the river to a 
ranch where we could camp in another cornfield. We took with 
us all the boats; they were maneuvered by a number of men in 
charge of General Thomas Jefferson Green, flew the Texas flag, 
and were called our navy. At the ranch where we camped the 
first night we found a tribe of Karankua Indians, not above 
forty in all. We took the warriors prisoners, disarmed a dozen 
of them and put them on the boats, and left the rest where we 
found them; but the next day we set free the ones we had taken 
with us, and returned them their bows and arrows. We marched 
that day ten or twelve miles and camped. We marched very 
slowly, camping at night in fields, and with scouts out gathering 
horses on both sides of the river. 

On the 22nd of December we reached a point three miles from 
Mier. The next morning a guard of fifty men was left behind 
with the horses. Accompanied by fifteen mounted men, we 
marched on foot to Mier. We entered the town unopposed, 
marched to the square, halted, and learned that Canales with 
two hundred men had been there the night before. So far as I 
know no intelligence of the movement of the Mexican forces was 
obtained. A requisition for flour, coffee, and other supplies such 
as shoes and clothing was made out at once. The Mexicans 
brought the things from cellars; some had to be dug up from 
where they had been buried, and all were not produced by three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Owners of the goods and all men of 
means had left the town. The next difficulty was to get the 
things to camp. The Mexicans declared their teams and animals 
were out and could not be obtained that day. We could neither 
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carry them to camp nor divide them there; an agreement was 
made with the Mexicans that, under penalty of having their 
town destroyed, they should bring the goods to the bank of the 
Rio Grande by Saturday. It was understood that they were to be 
brought to a point lower down and nearer town than our camp. 

We returned and marched slowly down the river to the point 
designated. There was a big bend in the river, and some of our 
scouts who were out for horses failed to get in on the 
night of the 23rd, so we did not camp at the place designated 
until the afternoon of the 24th. The alcalde with other Mexicans 
of note had arrived with the army from Matamoros. He invited 
us to come and get the articles, since he was not allowed to bring 
them. The officers had little say in the excitement that followed. 
The men were the grand movers, and prepared at once and with- 
out any caution to cross the river and go back to town. 

The day had been cloudy and rain commenced just as the force 
got over the river; a slow drizzle continued for more than twenty- 
four hours. The horses were left on this side the river under a 
guard of fifty men. Twelve or fifteen men were allowed to go 
along on horseback as scouts. I asked permission of Fisher to be 
allowed to ride, as I was lame. Five or six days before I had 
come in conflict with a prickly pear bush and a long thorn had 
entered my knee, giving me much trouble. The wound had been 
much aggravated by my walk to town two days before. Fisher 
said there were already too many on horseback, that they would 
have to dismount before reaching town. He advised me to remain 
in camp with the guard, and I did. It was sundown and getting 
dusk as they left the bank of the river. They numbered two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight men. Within the next thirty-six hours four 
returned ; of the others a few over a hundred got back after having 
been kept prisoners eighteen months under immense hardships and 
suffering; the rest were killed or died. 

It was not an hour before rifles and musketry were heard and, 
soon after, the noise of Mexican cannon. It seems that with but 
faint opposition they were allowed to march to the center of the 
town, and to take possession of a block on the square where they 
maintained themselves all night. The Mexican cannon and the 
guns on our side we heard at intervals all night. During the 
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morning the firing increased. Two men, one on foot and one on 
horseback, came into camp. They had not been together during 
the night, and neither could give much information. One de- 
scribed the Mexican force as very large. 

We watered and fed the horses; there were over three hundred 
captured ones to be looked after, but corn was plentiful. 

About ten o’clock I and George Hancock, late a resident of 
Austin, went to a high bluff up the river about half a mile from 
camp. We could see the smoke of firearms and masses of Mexicans 
outside of the town moving about, but nothing more definite. The 
rain was less and the clouds higher. For some ten minutes about 
twelve we heard exceedingly heavy firing, the rifles predominating. 
The Mexicans then seemed to cease firing, and in a little while 
there was no more on either side. A considerable smoke arose. 
We imagined our side had perhaps carried the day, went back to 
camp to report, and there waited till three o’clock for news. Then 
we two went down the river to a higher bluff still nearer town, 
but could see nothing, and returned to camp. The outlook was 
gloomy. 

Buckman, a lieutenant with whom I had been frequently asso- 
ciated in frontier service, was captain of the guard. He urged 
me to take command, but I refused as the guard was a mixture 
from companies of men from all over the Republic and unknown 
to me. When he next asked my advice, I said to remain in camp 
till after night, move off in the dark a mile or so, but return in 
the morning. They would perhaps have followed this advice, but 
Captain Bonnell, who had been more or less in Texas service but 
who at this time had no command, was one of those who could 
not believe that disaster really might overtake Texans; he declared 
that he thought there could be no dainger in remaining, that our 
men were not whipped but only delayed by some accident. How- 
ever, all except Bonnell and four or five with him prepared to 
leave at a moment’s notice. 

The rain had ceased and, although it was a cloudy night, the 
moon gave a little light. Some time after dark we distinctly 
heard the words “Bring over the boat, bring over the boat!” com- 
ing from over the river. Buckman and several of us ran down 
to the river, but no reply came to our challenge. Some said 
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we had imagined the call. Bonnell declared he had been listening 
intently and had not heard it. Just then the words came again 
and Bonnell did hear. But still we could get no other words to 
our questioning. Bonnell returned to his belief that we had heard 
nothing. Buckman said he had heard enough, and thought it 
time to leave camp. He called for all who wanted to go with 
him, and mustered about twenty, each having from one to two 
extra horses; one man went off leading five with their heads and 
tails tied together. 

Probably twenty-two or twenty-three of us still remained in 
camp. I prepared to go, and there were thirteen with me. Each 
had a led horse with saddle, saddle bags, baggage, and provisions, 
but in general the horses were those of our messmates who had 
gone into Mier. I brought home to his family the horse of Wiley 
Jones, who started out with me. The rain had again commenced. 
After going about a mile and a half, hardly knowing where, as 
we had left the river, we heard the sound of a gun some distance 
off. It was after midnight; we camped. At daylight we mounted 
again to start back to the river, but halted for a council to deter- 
mine which way the river lay. The rain had ceased, but it was 
very cloudy. We were at an open place on a trail. One of the 
men, Pierce from Washington County, being well mounted, vol- 
unteered to go back and look about the camp we had left to find 
out if those remaining there were still safe and if any more news 
had been heard from Mier. I lent him my pistol, and he started, 
accompanied by another of the party whose name I cannot re- 
member. We were to wait for them till nine o’clock; then, if they 
had not returned, to go on without them. At nine the men be- 
came anxious to go on. I went back to hunt Pierce, knowing that 
the men would not go far without me. I had not gone over three 
hundred yards before I heard talking in the brush on my left. 
I turned thither and found about a dozen of the men we had left 
in camp the night before, and with them two of my messmates 
escaped out of Mier, Chalk and St. Clair. We all returned to my 
party of men, and delayed for Chalk and St. Clair to eat some- 
thing; they had been long without food. By that time Pierce and 
his companion had got back. They reported that they had found 
the camp deserted by all except Bonnell and Hicks, who were at 
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the river bank talking to Mexicans on the other side; the Mexicans 
had with them one of our men, a prisoner, to explain the situation. 

Chalk and St. Clair told me that about the time the firing 
ceased at noon the day before the Mexicans sent a flag of truce 
to our men, offering to allow them to capitulate, and promising 
to treat them as prisoners of war—not to march them to Mexico 
City, but to keep them in the valley of the Rio Grande—subject, 
however, to ratification by the government and Santa Anna. Our 
men were divided as to what they should do. Half of them were 
tired of fighting; ten or twelve had been killed and fifteen to 
twenty were wounded. The others declared they would not sur- 
render and wanted; to fight their way out. The leaders of the 
latter called for a hundred men, but did not get the response 
expected ; they called for fifty, but got only about half that num- 
ber; then they gave up. The Mexicans talked flatteringly ; among 
other things they declared that they would not keep them long, 
as peace negotiations were then on foot. This was news; the 
Texans knew nothing of such negotiations. 

St. Clair was one of those who wanted to fight his way out, and 
he determined to escape somehow. He induced Chalk to hide 
with him behind a bunch of cane stacked in a corner of a room 
where they with others were confined. After nightfall they slipped 
out of the town. In jumping a wall St. Clair sprained his ankle, 
and was badly lamed. He had already lost one boot; it had been 
pulled off by a Mexican as he got over a fence going into Mier. 
They finally reached our camp on the river at daylight. The men 
took a boat over to them, and then all the men in camp, except 
Bonnell and Hicks left, each with two horses. They came up 
with us as I have already described. 

We learned later that Bonnell and Hicks, after talking with the 
Mexicans across the river, returned to camp and also started off 
with two horses apiece, but missed our trail, got lost in a cha- 
parral thicket, remained lost till late the next day, and then struck 
our trail again. In the meantime the Mexicans must have passed 
beyond them in pursuit; for a hundred men had been crossed 
over to our camp in our boats. These men mounted our remain- 
ing horses and set out in pursuit of Bonnell, Hicks, and the rest 
of us. They must have been nearly up with us the first night 
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after we all got together and went on; but they then turned back, 
found Bonnell and Hicks, who had at last struck our trail, behind 
them. They carried the two men back and, while busy plunder- 
ing our camp, sent Bonnell under guard into a boat. Hicks was 
told to push the boat from shore and to jump in. He obeyed, 
pushing the boat from shore, but jumped in the other direction 
and made for the bank of the river. Guns were fired after him 
but he escaped, and he, without so much as a pocketknife for a 
weapon, walked all the way to Victoria, swimming streams and 
sustaining life in a manner hard to conjecture. It is supposed the 
Mexican guard, exasperated at Hicks’s escape, shot Bonnell in cold 
blood, as that was the last heard of him. 

We had a very good open route during the first day, but in at- 
tempting to travel at night, got retarded, and at ten o’clock found 
ourselves at the same place that we had been at dark. We pro- 
ceeded at daylight and that evening arrived at @ watering spot 
known as the Palo Blanco, on a trail leading to San Patricio. 
‘I'he place was only sixty miles from Mier. 

Buckman and his party, who were ahead of us, also got lost on 
their way from the Rio Grande, and we fell in with them in a 
few days, but did not remain with them. After we reached and 
crossed the Nueces we separated into small parties, the better to 
find game, which was scarce except for wild horse. Chalk, St. 
Clair, and a young man named Uldham remained with me, and 
we four were the first to arrive at the San Antonio River, at 
Goliad, then unoccupied. ‘I'he river was swimming. We saw six 
men over on the other side who had just crossed on a raft of logs 
and doors drifted down from houses above. '‘I'hey offered it to us, 
if one of us would swim over for it. In response to our questions 
concerning something to eat, they said they had just killed a 
fat wild horse and if we joined them at their intended camping 
place some six miles further on we could share it with them. 
‘I'hey camped on the trail to Lockhart’s house on the Guadalupe. 
We hurried on and found them waiting for us with plenty of 
broiling horse meat stuck on sticks. ‘lhose six men were Tom 
Green, Henry and Ben McCulloch, Captain Gillespie, Katy, and 
the name of the sixth | have forgotten.1*. With the first three I 


*Probably Dr. Edmund J. Felder.—L. A. E. 
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was well acquainted. ‘I'hey told me they had left the Rio Grande 
on the morning of the day of the battle at Mier. ‘I'hey had not 
been missed. 1 knew they had been the chief scouts up to that 
time. ‘I'hey said they had found out that the Mexicans were mass- 
ing, and that they had come to the conclusion that there was very 
little prospect for our success without more rule and discipline 
among us. ‘I'hey could not make any of the leading men believe 
in the danger; Fisher himself had declared he had no control of 
us; and so they thought they would leave in time before disaster 
should overtake us. 

‘lhe final was exactly as they, with their not inconsiderable mili- 
tary experience, had foreseen. Doubtless there were others among 
us whose experience should have been of equal service to them. 
But it was not the officers who precipitated the attack; it was a 
party of leading men who declared they would go at once at night- 
fall in the rain without maneuver or reconnoissance; and that 
hasty action decided against them. After they found what they 
were in for, they still believed they could fight out, and there are 
survivors who to this day believe they could have done so. 

‘he Mexican promises, as is well known, were not kept. Of 
course, there was the pretext that the capitulation was subject to 
Santa Anna’s ratification and that he would not ratify it. They 
must have had spies among us at Guerrero, and before we sep- 
arated from the party under Semervell, for they were well informed 
of the separation at the time of the surrender, that we were acting 
on our own account, contrary to orders of General Somervell, and, 
therefore, not a legalized body of men according to rules of war, 
and so not entitled to the treatment and privileges of prisoners 
of war. 

‘he news of the defeat had not the bad effect on the country 
which might have been expected. The Mexicans, overjoyed at their 
victory, did not attempt another invasion. When the subject 
of our independence later came up in Mexico and Santa Anna 
boasted that he had defeated us, the English and French minis- 
ters countered him by using the very plea he had used as an 
excuse for mistreating our prisoners, namely, that we were no 
legitimate force by rules of war, to show that, therefore, he had 
not defeated a 'l'exas force. 
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We all reached Lockhart’s house the next afternoon, obtained 
supplies of eatables, crossed the Guadalupe River the next day in a 
canoe, swimming our horses, and separated. Chalk,1® Tom Old- 
ham, and I crossed the Colorado at La Grange, bringing to that 
place the first news of the defeat, and reached home on the 19th 
of January, 1843. 


*“Whitfield Chalk was a well known citizen of Bell County, whom I 
knew personally. He escaped from the Mexicans after the surrender at 
Mier, returned to Texas, and was not ‘confined in the Castle of Perote.’ 
This fact technically excluded him from the benefit of the pension act, 
and while I was in the State Senate I obtained his pension for him by an 
amendment to the general appropriation bill (see Gen. Laws, 21st Legis- 
lature, p. 77).”—Letter from the Hon. Geo. W. Tyler, of Belton, to the 
Editor. 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 


EDITED BY E, W. WINKLER 
Vill 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


(Private and Confidential) 
Galveston, Dec. 30th, 1876. 
Dear Rud: 

Since writing to you in reply to your last, I have seen what 
Senator Sherman has said in the Senate as to what would be your 
course—if after investigation, it clearly appears that you did not 
receive the votes of the people, of the doubtful States, then you 
would not have the office, or to that effect. Now, the great diffi- 
culty will be for the Parties to come to that conclusion, or to see 
clearly. In that event, I make this suggestion, that you propose 
to Tilden, that you and he meet, revise the facts and determine 
which of you are entitled to the position, and then throw the 
weight of your influence with your respective parties to bring 
them to your conclusion. Do this for the love of country, and 
for the sake of peace now and hereafter. I have written Maxey 
(Senator from this State) to that effect, and said to him I know 
that you are chivalrous, patriotic and noble, and that if Tilden 
as a man is your equal in this way the difficulty could be settled, 
provided party spirit would not permit the settlement otherwise. 
Such a proposition from you to Tilden would show your independ- 
ence of forms and would give you a great hold on the confidence 
and affections of the good men of all parties, and be of infinite 
service to you hereafter. Of course much depends on words and 
the way the proposition is made; if you make this proposition let 
it be made so that it shall appear clearly that you do not propose 
that Tilden and you have any right to dispose of the office, but 
simply look into the facts for yourselves, review the situation, and 
then give your moral influence with your parties to declare the 
office to the one entitled to it, ete. I do not expect you at first 
to think well of this proposition, but after thought I hope you 
will regard it favorably. There is no doubt my friend that the 
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South thinks Tilden is elected. It is now not so much a ques- 
tion as to the men, as who is elected; a great principle is now in- 
volved—to inaugurate the one chosen. I believe you can rise 
above self, above mere party, and place yourself alongside of the 
patriots of the revolution. Again, in making the proposition it 
should be made in a way so delicate, so direct and so unobjection- 
able in every way that there could be no mistake or misconstruc- 
tion given to the proposition. I would say from my point of view, 
if I were you I would go and see Mr. Tilden myself, at a point 
agreed upon. 
Sincerely your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. S. The course pursued by all parties representing the fed- 
eral government in the States of La, S. C., Fla., Miss., Ala., 
Georgia, N. C., Texas, Va., Ark., and other States of late years, 
and especially this year in regard to the State governments in 
the “doubtful States,” and the election of President, must bring 
our whole system of government into disrepute, if not contempt. 
The Northern people think that if the blacks are not intimidated 
by the whites that they would certainly vote for the Republicans. 
Why? Because of their previous training by those who have had 
control of them and the government of the Southern States? 
Now, they can be controlled as the ignorant and careless can be 
controlled in Northern States and everywhere by electioneering in- 
fluences usually resorted to in times of exciting elections, and the 
time will come when the negro vote will go with the Southern 
white people, as a large vote of that class did go at the recent 
elections. At the poll I voted on the 7th of Nov. last I know 
that this was so, and I was never at a more quiet election in my 
life. The great mistake made in relation to the negro is, that 
most whites judge of and treat him in accordance with the stand- 
ard of morals and intelligence they (the whites) have, whereas 
he should be judged by his own standard and by comparison with 
his own fellows. I have been dealing with them a great deal, 
and I have learned this only after close attention, earnestly try- 
ing for their good and mine to get along with them in the best 
way on my plantation. Their intelligence is small and their 
morals very low. That they may be improved I doubt not but it 
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will be slowly, very slowly, so slow that teachers and especially 
politicians will become disgusted, and this disgust will be event- 
ually strongest with Northern people. The true solution of this 
question in my humble judgment is, to leave the negro with the 
whites of the South, who have all the responsibility and conse- 
quences of his conduct good or bad upon them. I know as well 
as I know anything that the character of the negro South is not 
known by the Northern people. You cannot form an opinion from 


the few raised and educated among you. 
G. M. B. 


(Enclosure: Bryan to Maxey, undated) 


Hon. S. B. Maxey 
My dear Sir 

I have seen this morning in a leader of the News reference to 
your hearty response to the declaration made by Senator Sher- 
man in regard to the course that would be pursued by Gov Hayes 
when it was clearly ascertained how the people of the States of 
La., S. C. & Florida had truly cast their votes. This is the only 
course for the settlement of the Presidential trouble, & a safe 
passage through the grave crisis & trial to our form of govern- 
ment. Any other is attendant with danger now & greater danger 
hereafter. 

I thank you for this cordial response, to the utterances of the 
personal friend of Hayes, & to the Senator from Ohio. Party 
now should be subservient to the true interests of the Country & 
to the perpetuity of the government made by our fathers. 

Hayes & I have been intimate friends from our youth, have 
corresponded as such from that time to this. If he does not now 
act manly, honorably & patriotically he will act contrary to his 
nature & to all his past record with me. I have received many 
letters from him since he was nominated for Governor against 
Allen. He knows well my position—that while I am true to our 
friendship I am true to my party principles, to my section & to 
my country, that while I was glad he was nominated for the 
Presidency that he might be distinguished, & if successful be- 
lieve him the best man in his party for the South and country, 
yet that I voted for and desired the election of Mr. Tilden, be- 
cause I believed in him the weary, worried & wasted South would 
have the best chance for relief, and the country the best oppor- 
tunities of recovering what it had departed from, government 
under the Constitution. 

I believe Hayes & Tilden could settle this question themselves 
if it becomes more difficult of solution from party feeling, pro- 
vided that Tilden as a man is the equal of Hayes. I know the 
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latter to be patriotic, chivalrous, noble & good. I write this in 
confidence but if you think it will do any good you may show it 
to Sherman, also to Lamar. I served with both in Congress but 
my acquaintance with the former was slight. 

Your friend & 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Columbus, O. 
4 Jany 1877 
My dear Guy: 

Do you know the enclosed? What year was it taken? 

A good man, of business capacity and energy, thinks a con- 
siderable emigration can be started from this State to Texas. 
He wants an appointment as agent of R. R.s of the State inter- 
ested in Texas lands. He has a wide and good acquaintance. 
Name Theodore Tallmadge, Columbus, 0. He thinks of settling 
in Texas. 

Let me hear from you. 

Sincerely 
R B Hayes 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Columbus, O. 
6 Jany 1877 
My dear Guy: 

Your suggestions are in a good spirit, and with the light you 
have are timely and wise. But one fact, not known to you, puts 
it completely out of the question. Whatever the result I will 
some day, when we meet, name it to you. I know you will re- 
gard it as I do. 

I do not anticipate great trouble. Of course the situation is 
grave, and the possibilities should make us all considerate and 
temperate in word and deed. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Jan. 11th, 1877. 


Dear Rud: 
I am in receipt of yours of the 4th and 6th inst. I thank you 
for the photographs. Yours by last letter I think very good and 
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I prize it. Yours and mine taken I suppose in *56 (wasn’t it) 
were good then I suppose but unlike us now. I will sena you 
mine when I have it taken. I am glad you have the last, it rep- 
resents us as I hope we shall ever be side by side in our friend- 
ship, with the arm of each around the other. I recognized the 
likeness at once. I am obliged for the letter in regard to emi- 
gration from Ohio to Texas. I would like to see all the good 
peopie who leave Ohio come to Texas. We need them, and they 
need our good lands and genial climate. Indeed I should like 
to connect myself with such a movement very much. If the gen- 
tleman you name has your confidence and you will so indorse him 
by letter to me so that I can put faith in him, and he will come 
directly on here to me, I think we can organize a plan of emi- 
gration that will be advantageous to all conecrned, provided he has 
or can get money, that must come from Ohio. My plan is to 
organize Colonies in Ohio so that they can come out and settle 
together, having their own society, schools, churches, etc., etc., 
among themselves. They need fear no opposition from our people, 
from them they will receive kindness and a cordial reception. 
We are only opposed to Carpet-baggers who come to prey upon us 
and teach the negro to hate us and use the simple minded creatures 
for their own purposes and for his detriment. 

Brazoria Co. and adjoining counties where lands were worth 
from $15 to $100 an acre the richest and the best in the State 
can now be had from $2 to $10 per acre. If Mr. Tallmadge will 
come here to me endorsed by you, keep his own counsel, and be 
advised by me, various tracts of land from 4000 acres in a body 
to 20,000 can be purchased at low figures. These lands can be 
obtained within the gulf breezes the healthiest and richest lands 
in the State. My idea would be to get the money from Capi- 
talists in Ohio who would be willing to invest and also to obtain 
a colony fund for the same purpose from the colonists that wish 
to emigrate and settle here. I have seen the Vice Pres. of a 
R. R. who says if you and I endorse Mr. T. he will appoint him 
an agent etc. We have no State Immigration Bureau but my 
idea is that the other is the best plan for him and the immigrants 
and the State and for myself. I cannot say more now but will 
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favor the movement in any way that will bring good people to 
my State. 

Write me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. The Oyster Creek Country is where my brother Austin 
lived when you were here. I can get there and in that vicinity 
for two, three and five dollars per acre, 20,000 and more in a 
body, a splendid locality for a colony, 40 miles from Galveston 
with direct water communication to this city—five or six miles 
from the coast and healthful and free from yellow fever, plenty 
of timber and prairie and rich land—none better. But to effect 
this requires judgment and money—and the people must be in- 
dustrious, willing to adapt themselves to the changes from an old 
to a comparatively new country and new climate. If Mr. Tall- 
madge has tact, business capacity and the other requisites, he can 
here build up a colony of which he will be proud and I will help 
him with my advice. 

BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, Jan 26th ’77. 
Dear Rud: 

Col. H. B. Andrews “Vice President, & Gen’l Manager of the 
Galveston, Colorado & San Antonio Rail Road”; (a road now 
completed to San Antonio, connecting at Houston with all the 
roads of the U. S.) has promised me to give Mr Talmadge the ap- 
pointment of immigration agent for said road upon presenting 
to him recommendations from you. 

I would prefer the course I indicated in my last letter to you 
if acceptable & practicable, viz. to purchase lands in the country 
on the lower Brazos & Colorado, & settle thereon colonies of 10, 
15, 20 or more families. The advantage of this mode of settle- 
ment would be to give the persons immigrating society and asso- 
ciations that would satisfy them until they could become ac- 
quainted &c. I do not mean by this that they would not be 
friendly received &c by the present settlers, but being strangers 
they would not feel as comfortable or satisfied as they would if 
they had old acquaintances of similar habits, thoughts & feelings 
around them. This road to San Antonio runs through Fort Bend, 
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Wharton & Colorado counties on Brazos & Colorado rivers, & 
has a rail road connection at Houston with Columbia, Brazoria 
County, &c. All of which can be seen by reference to a railroad 
map of our State. I am very much interested in this movement 
for immigrants from Ohio. Texas needs such people. They will 
come to better their condition & improve ours, by tilling the soil 
& working—to all such Texas gives a hearty welcome & will 
never ask about their party politics. All that we desire is that 
they may be good citizens, voting & holding their political views 
honestly & according us the same right. 

I asked Col Andrews if it was necessary that Mr Tallmadge 
should report in person to him. He said no, that this would be 
agreeable & perhaps better, but that the appointment could be 
given on sufficient recommendation &c. But it appears to me 
that he should know personally of the country to properly rep- 
resent it to the immigrants. I have in response to your last 
letter written you fully my views in regard to colonization & I 
need not repeat [them] here. 

Your friend & 
Guy M. Bryan 

P. S. Col Andrews’ P. O. is Harrisburgh, Harris Co., Texas. 
Let me hear from you. 

BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, March 3rd, 1877. 
Dear Rud: 

Congress has counted the vote, and you have been declared 
elected, and you will be inaugurated. You have passed through 
one act of a severe ordeal, and you now begin the Second. Through 
the first from all I hear I think you bore yourself with dignity. 
The greatest trial however lies before you. My faith in you is 
strong. I believe that you will ascertain and pursue the right, 
in regard to the South. 

When we went down Gambier Hill together leaving the old 
college in the fall of ’42, neither of us looked forward to such an 
event as will happen on the Fourth. Our hearts then united in 
friendship have never been divided in affection. Because I be- 
lieve you have faith in my disinterested friendship, and love of 
truth, and sincere desire for good government to the States of 
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the South, I venture to suggest: Be firm and true to your con- 
victions (as expressed to me) and generous feelings in regard to 
these States. Let nothing change you. It is only in this way 
that you can bring about the “era of good feeling,” and make 
the people of both sections forget the incidents of the election. 

I congratulate you my friend in being thus distinguished, and 
with having the opportunity of doing so much good to your coun- 
try, and transmitting your name to posterity along side of that 
of Washington as patriot and sage, loving country more than 
party. 

My last letter from you enclosed your photograph, and spoke 
of emigration from Ohio to Texas, since then I have not heard 
from you. Now, of course your time will be so much occupied 
that longer intervals than ever must occur. I am prepared for 
this. I only wish to know from you whether letters from me 
will reach you as readily as heretofore? 

As ever sincerely, your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, March 7, 1877. 
Dear Rud: 

1 have read your Inaugural. It is in the spirit of 76, and is 
what the Union required. I expected such sentiments from you. 
God grant his aid to enable you to carry them out. I send you 
enclosed the opinion of the News, one of the leading papers South, 
and which warmly supported Tilden. 

No one unless blinded by party can fail to see the great crisis 
we have reached in our national history; and that continued mis- 
government of one-half of the federal states by aliens, and by an 
alienated central power, cannot prevail without involving all in 
one common ruin. 

Recognizing these as facts, and that intelligence, virtue, public 
honor and honesty are the only basis on which good government 
can rest, your administration “can only end in failure by hesi- 
tancy and mistrust,” for the people will be with and sustain you, 
if you let the country understand and feel thoroughly that you 
rely on the people, and not on party merely, for then the people 
will control their servants, politicians will be forced to follow, and 
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patriotic statesmen irrespective of party will gladly support you. 
Let Southern Congressmen and especially Senators know that you 


want their cordial aid in bringing about the changes so much 
needed for good government, and so much desired by the whole 


country and especially their section. Pardon me for saying what 
I have said for I did not intend to say so much. 


Sincerely as ever, your friend, etc., 
Guy M. Bryan. 


(Enclosure: Editorial of the Galveston News, March 6, 1877.) 


The New President's Inaugural 


Were the News more concerned for party than for country, it 
would feel chagrined, disconcerted and almost dismayed at the 
spirit and tenor of the new President’s inaugural. In felicity of 
phrase, pertinency of remark and liberality of utterance, the pres- 
ent address has rarely been equaled in the series of our presiden- 
tial speeches, and will not even suffer by comparison with the 
famous inaugural of Thomas Jefferson on the 4th of March, 1801. 
A large portion of the address is occupied with a restatement of 
the views and a reannouncement of the pledges contained in Mr. 
Hayes’s letter of acceptance when nominated for President. Two 
questions he discusses with especial emphasis—the South and 
civil service reform. For the South he insists on honest, effective 
and beneficial local self-government. He trusts that party ties 
and race prejudices will give way to the work of restoring the 
South on this basis. It is a question, he conceives, of government 
or no government, of a social order or a return to barbarism. 
“Tt is a question,” he says, “in which every citizen of the nation 
is deeply interested, and with respect to which we ought not to 
be, in a partisan sense, either Republicans or Democrats, but fellow 
citizens and fellow men, to whom the interests of a common coun- 
try and a common humanity are dear.” Regarding civil service 
reform, the new President could not be more explicit and decided 
in maintaining the doctrine that partisan service should not be 
expected of public officers, that public officers owe their whole 
service to the government and the people, and that appointments 
should not be bestowed as rewards for partisan service or con- 
trolled by Congressmen as personal perquisites. As both parties 
committed themselves to this doctrine in the presidential canvass, 
the inference is that its enforcement is demanded by the united 
voice and will of the whole country. President Hayes, therefore, 
may feel emboldened not only to reassert it in declaration but to 
exemplify [it] in his future practice. He indicates the relations 
which he proposes to hold towards the party to which he owes his 
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election by saying that a President should remember that “he 
serves his party best who serves his country best.” Too often 
the proposition has been transposed to read, “he serves his country 
best who serves his party best,” and the new President must prove 
to be a man of great mind, indeed, and of marvelous courage and 
firmness, if he does not allow his practice, under the pressure of 
party, to lapse into such a transposition. The last part of the 
inaugural refers to the circumstances and method of the adjudi- 
cation of the presidency to Mr. Hayes. Seldom has a delicate and 
unpleasant subject been touched with greater tact and in better 
temper. As the arbitrating commission declined to go behind the 
returns, the President made by its findings does not presume to 
go behind the arbitration. The decisions of the commission “havy- 
ing been patiently waited for and accepted as legally conclusive 
by the general judgment of the public,” he accepts the result in 
common with the public, without venturing an opinion as to the 
wisdom of the process by which it was reached and as to the facts 
and the law touching the matter in dispute. All good citizens 
will unite with him in the congratulation that the country, in the 
peaceable settlement of the late controversy, has given the world 
the first example in history of a great republic, in the midst of 
parties contending for power, compelling party tumults to yield 
the issue to adjustment according to the forms of law. For the 
rest, let us take the new President at his word until he belies it 
by his acts, hoping, for the sake of the country, that he will be 
faithful to his pledges and will make a salutary administration. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Private. Galveston, March 13, 1877. 
Dear Rud: 

I have been beset for recommendations to you for office. I have 
declined recommending any one. But I wish to give you infor- 
mation upon which you can act or not as you see proper. 

When you visited Texas you recollect I introduced you to Robert 
Mills, living in the town of Brazoria (at his home we met Victor, 
the crazy man). Mr. Mills then was wealthy, and not long after 
you saw him removed to this city, and became the largest and 
most influential merchant in the State, and so continued up to 
the war. He was largely interested in sugar and cotton planta- 
tions and had about 800 negroes emancipated. He struggled on 
in this business until a few years since when he gave up every- 
thing to his creditors and now is very poor, working like a clerk 
for his daily bread. He was opposed to secession, a Union man, 
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an old line Whig and a Kentuckian. He is also a Texian Veteran; 
for intelligence, experience, cultivation and intellect as a merchant 
he has not his superior in the State. Now he is old and needy, 
and it would electrify this city, and send a thrill of pleasure and 
confidence throughout Texas if you would give this able, good old 
man the office of Collector of Customs for this place. He does 
not dream of what I write nor does any one. If you would send 
in his name with a little message saying, you know the name and 
his fitness for the office, and therefore you appoint him as an old 
Texian, an old Whig, an old lover of the Union and as one of the 
most capable men in Texas, you would do a good thing and please 
the best people of the South. Mr. Mills was a Union man until 
Texas declared her position, he then went with his State, in feel- 
ing, but was absent most of the time in Europe. 

I write this for your information. I do not wish however to 
embarrass you in such matters. 

Let me my friend urge upon you for the sake of civilization, 
humanity and good of the country an early recognition of the 
Nicholls and Hampton governments in the States of La. and S. C. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P.S. Your Uncle Birchard liked Mills very much and sent him 
a kindly message by me when I laste parted with him in 1871. 
Mills visited him at Fremont after your visit to Texas—You may 
recollect the circumstances. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Washington, 13 March 1877 

My dear Guy: 

I have your letter of the 7th, and am glad you approve so far. 
I have no time to write fully. The haste with which appointments 
must now be made so as not to detain the Senate unreasonably 
will lead to mistakes. To avoid these we shall go slowly and do 
very little. 

The family like the new home. We have room enough for a 
few friends, and nothing would please me more than to have you 
visit us. If you could spend a few weeks with me, it would be 
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agreeable to both of us I know, and would aid me in public affairs. 
Think of it. 
Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, April 2nd, 1877. 
Dear Rud: 

Domestic affairs have prevented me from accepting your kind 
invitation to visit you. The press and friends in this State have 
been discussing my name in connection with office under you. I 
wish you to know that this has been done without any agency of 
mine. 

The last office named is that of Minister to Mexico.** There is 
peculiar fitness in Texas having this appointment. Could you 
properly tender this to me, permitting me to name the Secretary 


Fhe following letter from Senator Maxey shows why Texans were in- 
terested in his appointment: 

Austin, Texas, April 6th, 1877. 
His Excellency Rutherford B. Hayes, President, : 
Washington, D. C. 

I am here in attendance on the State Supreme Court, now attended 
by many of the able and influential men of the State, with whom I have 
conferred freely, and although a Democrat I trust you will not deem 
it obtrusive if I suggest for your most favorable consideration the name 
of one of my personal and political friends and constituents who has been 
highly and justly honored by the people of Texas, Hon. Guy M. Bryan, 
for Minister to Mexico. It is in my judgment an appointment eminently 
fit to be made, and which I beg to say I do recommend of my own motion, 
and not at his suggestion. The State of Texas has a common interest 
with the other States of the Union in a good selection. More than this, 
she is the only State whose territory is contiguous to Mexico. The Rio 
Grande problem is the most complicated and difficult of solution of any 
with Mexico. I beg to refer you on this point to the Message of your 
predecessor to the Ist Sess., 44th Cong. 

Col. Bryan has spent his life from childhood to mature manhood in 
Texas. He is intimately acquainted with this complicated question. The 
Zona Libre in my judgment is a harbor for the worst elements. If this 
can be removed I am sure it will require skill, and he could greatly aid. 

I need not remind you that his illustrious uncle, Stephen F. Austin, 
whose name is so dear to every Texan,—the founder of the Lone Star 
Republic,—so demeaned himself in all his most important transactions 
as to deserve and secure their confidence and esteem. Col. Bryan was 
Speaker of the House of our Legislature, and was one of my supporters 
when I was elected. I have personal knowledge of his punctilious honor, 
as weil as his steadfastness of friendship. It is needless to add to what 
I have said. More than by culture, life long association with good people 
and large experience, he is, if appointed, the right man for the place. 

Most Respy, 
S. B. Maxey. 
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of Legation, I would be strongly tempted to take it. I could not 
say this much to you, however, had you not said “I could aid you 
in public affairs.” 
Sincerely your friend, ete. 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. 8. May I ask you not to commit yourself in regard to fill- 
ing the vacancy on Supreme Bench until I see you. 

{Colonel Bryan accepted President Hayes’s invitation, and was 
a guest and adviser at the White House for two weeks during the 
latter part of April, 1877.] 


BRYAN TO MRS. HAYES 


Cincinnati, May 4th, 1877. 
Mrs. Hayes: 

Permit me to introduce to your acquaintance and kindly con- 
sideration my friend Mrs. Stevens, at present of Washington City. 
She is the sister-in-law of E. T. Austin, Esq., of Galveston, for- 
merly a classmate of your husband at Kenyon College. You will 
please present her to your husband as such, and as one of my 
friends, and oblige. 

Most respectfully, your friend 
Guy M. Bryan. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Cincinnati, May 5th, 1877. 
Dear Rud: 

When I came here I expected to remain only two days. I shall 
leave on next Monday for St. Louis and thence home. George 
[Jones] and family have been all kindness. George reminds me 
constantly of himself as I knew and loved him; he, to me, has 
not changed in heart or disposition. My intercourse with him is 
delightful and full of warmth. I saw Matthews on eve of his 
departure for Columbus. Today I will see Pendleton (we sat 
together in Congress). Postponement of session of Congress in 
my judgment wise and patriotic. I continue and shall persevere 
in doing you all the good in my power. 

To your true and noble hearted wife and yourself I present 
my sincere thanks for your hospitality to me when in Washington. 
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Remember me to your family, the young ladies, and to Mr. Rogers 
(you are fortunate in having the latter with you) 
Sincerely yours, etc. 
Guy M. Bryan. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, May 22nd, 1877. 
Dear Rud: 

What I have said in the enclosed** was for your good; it will 
benefit you greatly. You will carry with you by steady adherence 
to your policy the South, whose members I believe will stand by 
your administration in Congress. I know you are growing rapidly 
in their confidence and affection. My brothers are your warm 
supporters, and thousands whom I met at the State Fair last week 
commend and support you. [John H.] Reagan stands by you, and 
[Roger Q.] Mills told me he would cheerfully support you except 
when he thought you were not right. (He was the member from 
Texas who “fillibustered in the Count.”) 

I enclose you a letter to me from my friend in N. Orleans from 
whose letter I extracted before your inauguration saying that he 
had no confidence in you as Executive, etc. You will recollect it. 
You cannot tell how gratified I am at the change. Please return 
the letter unless you wish to keep it. 

Present me affectionattely to Mrs. Hayes; as soon as I learn 
about the lady at Austin I will write her. 

As ever yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. S. I tell my friends Morton and Blaine will not induce 


you to swerve. 
(Enclosure: Axson to Bryan, April 21, 1877.) 
New Orleans, April 21, *77. 
Hon. G. M. Bryan: 

My dear friend: The date of this recalls the fact of its being 
the anniversary of your signal victory 41 years ago over the myrmi- 
dons of Santa-Anna. It is the birthday of your great and pros- 
perous State. You doubtless will feel all the proud and inspiring 
associations of the occasion. What momentous events fill up these 
41 years and how sadly they point to the follies and infatuations 
which blot one of the proudest incidents of the struggles and efforts 


“The enclosure was, perhaps, a clipping from a newspaper; it has not 
been identified. 
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of the Anglo-American to diffuse and perpetuate free and liberal 
institutions. Your people were wise in making this a solemn 
State pageant. But for the handful of hardy men who followed 
the fortunes of the Austins into the wilderness and struggled with 
savage foes to people your fair land and to plant the seeds of a 
nobler civilization, who will be bold enough to say what would 
have been the destiny of the American Republic. Looking at it 
now in all its splendor, spanning a continent, with tributes from 
both oceans, of the whole world’s productions, is it too much to 
affirm that to the wisdom, the fortitude, the self-reliance of the 
Spartan band of Stephen F. Austin’s 300 the Grand Republic 
stands today your great debtor for much of the grandeur and 
prosperity. I wish you joy and success in your celebration of 
today. 

It was not my chief purpose in commencing this to revert to the 
memories of the day. The coincidence was wholly accidental. I 
had been thinking for weeks past to extend to you my congratu- 
lations for your firm faith in Hayes’ fidelity to honor, to truth 
and the noblest sentiments of American patriotism. Let his claims 
rest on no higher titles than his achievements in Louisiana and 
Carolina and he stands today on a pinnacle as glorious, in view of 
the past, as those who founded the Republic. He has sunk Party 
in the general good of the whole country, and by offering himself 
as the sacrifice will become the pivot on which the Government 
will turn into a new Epoch. I know you must feel great satis- 
faction in your trust in the virtues of your friend. 

I again find myself wandering away from my purpose in writing 
this. 

It is simply to ask a favor, unusual and unprecedented per- 
haps, but it is to solicit in your correspondence with Hayes a con- 
sideration, in distributing Federal patronage, for Judge Gayarre, 
the historiographer of Louisiana. The Judge has ever been a Dem- 
ocrat in political faith, but never a partisan. He has always 
exercised the right of private judgment and would only sanction 
the actions of his party, when in his opinion it was right. For 
this spirit of independence he lost his position, I am sorry to say, 
as Reporter to the Supreme Court of the State under the Nicholls 
administration. He is poor, having spent the greater portion of 
his patrimony abroad, while investigating the French and Spanish 
archives, in the composition of his History. The work is credit- 
able to his scholarship and has been welcomed by Bancroft as a 
meritorious contribution to our historical literature. 

Having heard thro myself of your confiding trust in Hayes’ 
character as a man whom the American people will honor before 
the close of his term, he sent to ask me thro his wife, if any op- 
portunity should occur for the mentioning of his name as an old 
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and honored citizen of the State of Louisiana, that you would 
simply refer to him as the Historian of the State and a friend 
of Bancroft, and one like himself who has incurred party resent- 
ment for maintaining his right of private judgment. He will be 
an applicant for the position of naval officer at this Port. He 
has the strong recommendation of General [Randall L.] Gibson 
and Mr. [E. John] Ellis, the two Representatives from the City. 
I advised his wife to get him to send Hayes a copy of his work 
and to go in person to Washington. She asked me if I thought 
it improper to solicit at your hands a commendation on my judg- 
ment of her husband’s fitness for the position and his integrity 
and rectitude as a man. Upon this request this letter is written. 
I am aware of your delicacy of feeling in matters of this nature, 
but you may depend on all I have said of Judge Gayarre as strictly 
his due. 

You will learn thro the mail, that will carry this, of the issuance 
of orders to remove the bayonets from the Seat of Government. 
This will make memorable the opening of the Second Century of 
our national life and give to Hayes’ administration an eclat un- 
rivalled save by that of Washington. 

Remember me with kindness to the Jacks and Ballingers. Adieu. 

Yr. friend, 
A. F. Axson. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE MAN* 


Hayes Sincere and Inflexible in a Patriotic Policy—Interview with 
Hon. Guy M. Bryan Since His Visit to the White House 


It being understood that Hon. Guy M. Bryan, on his return 
from his late visit to the White House as the guest of the Presi- 
dent and his family, had indicated in private conversation that he 
had been very deeply and favorably impressed with the statesman- 
ship, patriotism, sincerity and purity of Mr. Hayes, a News re- 
porter was sent to Mr. Bryan in order to obtain from him for pub- 
lication such facts and conclusions in this connection as might be 
of public interest. For the sake of convenience and perspicuity, 
the colloquy which ensued is reduced to the somewhat formal shape 
of a series of questions and answers. 


Reporter: You are credited, Col. Bryan, with a confirmed con- 
viction of the sincerity and disinterestedness in what is commonly 
called his “Southern policy.” Have you any special reasons, not 
generally known, for this conviction? Do you believe that the 
leading features of the policy were predetermined in the settled 
views and sentiments of Mr. Hayes before he was President, or 
even a presidential candidate, and that they could not possibly 


Galveston News, May 27, 1877. 
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have been the outgrowth of any understanding or “bargain” im- 
plied in the assurances of Messrs. Matthews and Foster to Southern 


Congressmen, Lamar and others. 


Col. Bryan: More than a year ago, in a letter to Hon. A. B. 
Norton, I said that if Mr. Hayes was elected he would be the 
President of this whole country and not of a section; and that he 
would gain the confidence of the South as well as of the North; 
and that if any one in the Republican party could bring about an 
era of good feeling in politics it was R. B. Hayes. These opinions 
were based on my personal knowledge of his character, and from 
his sentiments expressed to me at his house in Columbus, Ohio, 
in the summer of 1871, and again and again in his private letters 
to me long before he thought of becoming a candidate for the 
presidency. He said to me by letter, when he was nominated for 
Governor of Ohio the third time, that he should conduct the can- 
vass free from sectional agitation, and that it would be his earnest 
effort to get rid entirely of such agitation, for we were now citi- 
zens of a common country, and should know no North and no 
South, and that he should so act as to influence doing away with 
the bitterness and heart-burning consequent upon the war. My 
recent visit to Mr. Hayes has confirmed me in the views I then 
expressed, and in my confidence in him; for I am convinced he 
meant what he said to me. What he said in his letter of accept- 
ance and in his inaugural in regard to the South—they were not 
empty platitudes. He is sincere, firm, conscientious, and is de- 
termined to carry out his Southern policy because he thinks it is 
right, and that it is for the good of both races and the good of 
the country. He believes, too, that the history of Great Britain 
furnishes an example that should teach the statesmen of this coun- 
try a practical lesson that they should profit by; for notwithstand- 
ing the wars and hatred between the English and Scotch, after 
receiving the treatment of justice and equality from the English, 
the Scotch have become the most loyal subjects of the British 
crown. Not so, however, with the Irish, who were governed by 
the bayonet and aliens in office (growing out of fears, on the part 
of the English, similar to those expressed by Morton, Blaine and 
Butler of the Southern people), and today the Irish hate the Eng- 
lish and their government. Mr. Hayes has all the courage, deter- 
mination and ability to achieve success; he will persevere, because 
he knows he is right, and is free from temptation, for he volun- 
tarily declared he would not be a candidate for re-election, in 
order that he might be free and independent to discharge his whole 
duty. But I do not believe that President Hayes intends to de- 
stroy the Republican party and attempt the erection of a new one 
on its ruins. I believe in his patriotism and high integrity, in his 
undivided purpose to make the administration a benefit to the 
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country—the whole country. I believe him sagacious as well as 
patriotic; and he knows that parties are not made or destroyed in 
a day; that they are founded on questions and exigencies that arise 
out of the interests, feelings and prejudices of the people; and that 
the people align themselves according to the circumstances sur- 
rounding and influencing them, and that as President of the coun- 
try and not of a party he will serve the peoule of all parties best 
by serving his country best. And in this effort I hope he will 
receive the support of the united South; for I know that he is 
sincere, and that his course in behalf of the South does not arise 
from the presidential election trouble (for he is carrying out 
views entertained by him long ago), or from any pledges made 
by his friends at the time of that trouble. 

My college friend, Hon. Stanly Matthews (in response to my 
direct questions) recently assured me, at his home near Cincinnati, 
that his efforts with Southern members of Congress to induce them 
to support the decision of the Electoral Commission was entirely 
on his own responsibility, without the authority of Mr. Hayes, and 
that his assurances then given said members were based entirely 
on his general knowledge of Hayes and his views, without any 
authority from Hayes or intention on his part to bind him by these 
assurances (no more than Mr. Hayes is now bound by what I say 
to you). 

I am satisfied that Hayes in that matter, as well as during the 
whole presidential canvass, pursued a dignified, manly course, leav- 
ing the management of the canvass and count entirely to those 
to whom it belonged or who assumed control of it, without any 
interference on his part, he having made up his mind to accept the 
result, whatever it might be, and to act his part in a becoming 
manner. When Congress decided that Mr. Hayes was President, 
then, and not till then, did he step forward to the front. His 
admirable inaugural was his first act. Since then right nobly has 
he borne himself, carrying with him the approval and the hearts of 
many of the best people, North and South, in his lofty patriotism 
and statesmanship. I believe he can do, and will do, the South 
more good than Mr. Tilden could have done in his place, for he 
will carry with him and receive the support of the reasonable senti- 
ment of his own and the Democratic party. Whereas Mr. Tilden 
| would have consolidated the Republican party against the South, 
as well as against his administration, and kept up sectional agi- 
tation preparatory to the next presidential election. 


Reporter: It is said that a great change is perceptible in the 
moral, social and domestic atmosphere of the White House. 
this borne out by your recent observations, and do you think that 
the change is auspicious of an improved tone in the general man- 
agement of national affairs ? 
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Col. Bryan: The domestic scenes of the family are sacred and 
should not be held up to the public view, and I am not willing to 
discuss them. I will say, however, that for intelligence, purity, 
truthful simplicity, genuine refinement, unaffected cordiality and 
American courtesy, no family in the best days of the Republic has 
surpassed the present occupants of the White House. 

Reporter: From what you know or believe regarding the Presi- 
dent’s purposes and motives, and regarding the exigencies of his 
administration with respect to congressional support, under the 
threatened opposition of a large disaffected element of the Re- 
publican party, what do you think should be the attitude of the 
Southern people and their representatives in Congress? What 
about election of speaker ? 

Col. Bryan: I think that the attitude of the Southern people 
should be most friendly to the President, and on all proper occa- 
sions and in suitable ways they should make it manifest. 

I think the Southern Congressmen on all questions where the 
President is right should sustain him heartily, and that they should 
without delay so advise him, through mail or otherwise. So far 
as the election of Speaker of the House is concerned, I do not 
believe the President has had or will have anything to do with it, 
any more than he has to do with making of new parties. But these 
remarks and all others previously made are mine; I do not pro- 
fess to speak for any one but myself. 

Reporter: The Mexican is said to be engaing the serious atten- 
tion of the President and his cabinet. Your name having been 
urged by many friends for the Mexican mission, you doubtless took 
occasion to familiarize yourself with the views prevailing at Wash- 
ington, in relation to Mexico, and especially in relation to the 
claims and interests of Texas touching frontier protection on the 
Rio Grande. If compatible with propriety, will you be so good 
as to speak freely on these topics ? 

Col. Bryan: I believe that the interests of Texas will be more 
carefully looked after, better protected, and more summarily dealt 
with than heretofore. The condition of Mexican affaris would 
forbid any change in that mission. Diaz has not been recognized 
by the United States and Lerdo is said to be plotting his over- 
throw. 

Reporter: What impressions have you as to the feeling in ad- 
ministration circles touching aid to internal improvements in the 
South, and especially aid to the Texas and Pacific Railroad ? 

Col. Bryan: I think there is a good disposition to favor in a 
legitimate way works of internal improvement in the South. If 
the South could unite on a fair plan for a Pacific road, free from 
jobbery, I think the measure would receive hearty support. 
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Opposing Theories About the President 


[Oliver P.] Morton’s theory of the consideration prompting the 
President’s Southern policy though ingenious and plausible is 
neatly, though only incidentally, traversed by the convictions and 
assurances embodied in the remarks of Hon. Guy M. Bryan, which 
are printed herewith. Morton, reasoning from the standpoint of 
a Northern Republican of the deepest sectional dye, professes not 
to despair of Hayes’s fidelity to orthodox Republicanism. He pro- 
fesses to regard the President as in some sort a captive in the 
hands of a “solid Confederate South,” as represented in Congress, 
and he proposes to relieve him of responsibility for abandoning 
Chamberlain and Packard to the overwhelming pressure of their 
local enemies, by referring the abandonment to necessity, and not 
to option and premeditation. In short, Morton holds that Haves 
found himself, on coming into the Presidency, put under a species 
of duress by the Democratic majority in the House of Represent- 
atives, which withheld provisions for the army, and threatened, 
unless he acceded to its demands, to cripple his executive arm com- 
pletely. We could scarcely exaggerate the mischief involved in 
this theory, if it should be generally accepted in both sections or 
in either. Morton believes its acceptance necessary to his own 
political salvation, if not to the salvation of the Republican party, 
and the tenor of his bold and able manifesto evinces clearly enough 
that he is desperately bent on maintaining a strict sectional align- 
ment of parties. If he can persuade the Northern people that the 
Southern policy of the present administration, with all its ap- 
parent spontaneity, is only a system of concessions wrung from 
the President by the successful machinations of Southern poli- 
ticians and their Northern coadjutors, his main point will be 
secured. He can then proceed with confidence on the work of 
firing the Northern heart by expatiating on the capture of the 
President and the triumph of the rebellion, and the era of con- 
ciliation and the obliteration of sectional polities will be indefinitely 
postponed. In that case politics at the North will center in the 
fanatical thought of rescuing the chief magistrate from his South- 
ern captivity, and a defensive solid South will again be arrayed, 
by force of logical reciprocity, against an aggressive solid North. 
The war will be a war of mutual distrust and hatred and recrim- 
ination as disastrous to the material prosperity and the moral 
unity and harmony of the country as the most devastating inter- 
necine war of arms could be. But let it be understood in the North 
and the South alike that the President’s Southern policy came 
neither from an unworthy bargain nor from coercion at the hands 
of a “solid Confederate South” dominating in the popular branch 
of Congress, but came from preexisting ideas with regard to the 
government and the Union and from a mature sense of constitu- 
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tional obligation and patriotic duty—let it be commonly under- 
stood withal that the Southern policy means nothing in the nature 
of sectional concession and discrimination, but means simple jus- 
tice and the application of commonly recognized principles of gov- 
ernment in the interest of peace and satisfaction for the whole 
country—and Morton’s malignant and subtle scheme for turning 
this policy to the purpose of reconsolidating his party on a North- 
ern basis for political war upon a weaker section will have the 
whole ground cut from under it and must experience shame and 
discomfiture. In this way it is to be hoped that Hon. Guy M. 
Bryan’s important testimony regarding the President’s views and 
sentiments, given from the standpoint of an old and intimate per- 
sonal friend, though a Southerner and a Democrat, will contribute 
to the confusion of Morton and all former fomenters of sectional 
and morbid polities. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, June 6th, 1877. 
Dear Rud: 

When I said farewell to you at Washington I said I would aid 
you in every way I could. I have not faltered in that direction. 
I sent you report of the Galveston News, hope you read it, and 
approved? Let me make to you suggestions—take them in good 
part, for they are from a true friend and not a flatterer. First, 
tender Geo. Jones, of Cincinnati, a situation the first opportunity 
that offers; he would feel better and so would you. My visit to 
him made me appreciate him as I should never have done had I 
not made it. He is a friend of yours and an effective one and not 
a new one. 

My visit to Matthews was pleasant. I saw Pendleton and Groes- 
beck (they called to see me). I did you justice to them as I did to 
the Reporter [of the News], and they expressed themselves grat- 
ified and disposed to do you justice. I have seen it stated that 
you will not appoint Democrats, South. If such be your action 
you are wrong. Appoint as many Democrats as you can well do, 
the more the better; for the white material of the Republican 
party South is so bad and obnoxious to the people on the score 
of want of integrity. You serve yourself and country best, by 
carefully appointing good men. You can’t tell the impure men 
by the coat and tongue who visit you; their actions at home are 
the best looking-glass and test of character. Adhere to your reso- 
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lution in regard to Supreme Bench from Texas; the one we spoke 
of is your man above all others. Hunt is not, is not deserving in 
character, or right kind of ability, and I am not prejudiced in so 
saying. Texas is opening her mind and heart to you; no appoint- 
ment that you could make would commend you more to the judg- 
ment of both parties here, than that of Ballinger, not Hancock. 
Tf Southern members incline to you, treat them cordially and tie 
them to you, for the people will sustain them in sustaining you. 
Make the distinction in sustaining you and becoming Republicans. 
You must allow for the natural feelings of man, and regard him 
as he is, and not as he is not. I know you don’t like long letters 
and mine is already too long. Regards to Rogers and Webb. 
Sincerely your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P.S. Gov. [E. J.] Davis may visit Washington. He is a bitter 
partisan, but I believe he is an honest man. Ask him about Bal- 
linger. 
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A PLEA FOR COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The time has surely come when the people of Texas should take 
more care in preserving the evidences of their own history. Every 
day old landmarks are destroyed; every day valuable papers which 
record the deeds and manner of living of early Texans are swept 
into the rubbish pile and burned; and every day the newspapers 
record the passing away of pioneer Texans in whose memory alone 
was recorded certain valuable information of the days of our 
fathers and grandfathers. So much is already irretrievably lost 
that we should bestir ourselves to collect and preserve as much as 
possible of what is left before it is too late. 

To this end the undersigned committee was appointed by the 
Texas State Historical Association at its meeting in May, 1923, 
“to formulate an address to the citizens of each county in the 
State of Texas, urging them to organize in their respective coun- 
ties a County Historical Society to be affiliated with the Texas 
State Historical Association.” 

In conformity with that resolution we wish to outline the ad- 
vantages of such county organizations formed for the preserva- 
tion of all historical facts and data relating to the county. The 
relics, curios, Indian, ethnological, and geological specimens, can 
form the nucleus for a future local museum; and the historical 
data can be formulated into interesting and valuable monographs, 
which will be of value not only to the local investigator and 
future writer of county histories, but to the student and worker 
in larger fields of endeavor, as a state history is necessarily made 
up of the history of smaller units. 

An important function of such an organization is to work up 
papers to be read at the regular gatherings of the society. If, at 
each meeting, several well prepared papers are presented, each 
county organization can publish annually a pamphlet containing 
the most valuable contributions of the year and thus permanently 
preserve data which will be of inestimable value to the future 
historian of the county. It goes without saying that the local 
newspapers in each community will gladly publish any material 
of value read before the County Historical Society. 

There is a movement on foot all over Texas for the establish- 
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ment of museums, and this museum work can be carried forward 
by the County Historical Society. 

It is not intended that this movement should in any way con- 
flict with any existing local historical society. Where city or re- 
gional societies are already well established, such as the Dallas 
Historical Society, or the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, and 
where for local reasons the existing institution seems more desirable 
than a new county society, no change should be attempted. But 
it seems highly desirable that these established organizations be 
brought into a closer relation with the general historical activities 
over the State, and we urge affiliation and co-operation. 

Such patriotic organizations as are limited to certain specific 
purposes, as the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, the Confed- 
erate Veterans’ Association, the American Legion, etc., should all 
assist and help the County Historical Society, as they can be 
mutually helpful to each other, since the County Historical Society 
may embrace the historical activities of all. 

Affiliation with the Texas State Historical Association would 
be mutually advantageous. The county organization is not re- 
quired in any way to assist the state organization financially, nor 
are any of the policies of the county organization to be dictated 
by the Texas State Historical Association. The latter is willing 
and anxious to encourage and assist the county organization in 
every way possible. Where advice and help are requested in or- 
ganizing or in the literary work of the county organizations, the 
officers of the state organization will render every assistance pos- 
sible. Where books and data of local significance are needed and 
are not available, the University of Texas, the State Library, the 
Texas State Historical Association Library, will be available for 
such data, and as far as practicable, books and pamphlets, maps 
and documents can be sent direct to responsible parties in any 
county of the state, they simply paying postage for transmission. 

The Texas State Historical Association feels that in promoting 
the organization of county historical societies, it is creating a senti- 
ment for stronger state pride; fostering a love for the perpetuation 
of the deeds of our pioneer forbears; and making more loyal citi- 
zens of those who have emigrated to this State from all over the 
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world to find a peaceful and prosperous home in Texas—all made 
possible by the pioneers of Texas. 

The Texas State Historical Association therefore particularly 
requests that each of its members try to confer with others in his 
county and issue a call in his local paper for the organization of 
a County Historical Society. Two or three can set a day and 
place of meeting, elect temporary officers, if the meeting is not 
largely attended, and set another day for permanent organization. 
Have several good speakers to outline the splendid results to be 
achieved by a live, wide-awake organization. Get up a good pro- 
gram outlining the possibilities of distinctly local historical re- 
search work in your particular county. You who read this, take 
it as a special invitation to yourself to sign a call for the organi- 
zation of a County Historical Society. Upon application, the 
secretary of the Texas State Historical Association, Dr. Charles W. 
Ramsdell, Austin, Texas, will forward a form for a local society 
constitution. 

ALEX. DIENST, 
Temple, Texas. 
CuHartes W. RAMSDELL, 
Austin, Texas. 
GrEoRGE W. TYLER, 
Belton, Texas. 
ELIzABETH WEST, 
State Library, Austin, Texas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Opening a Highway to the Pacific, 1838-1846. A review sug- 
gested by James Christy Bell, Jr’s. book of that title. 
[New York, 1921. Longmans. p. 209. illus. ] 


This book of 209 pages published in 1921 was first printed as 
a doctoral thesis in the University of Columbia Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Puble Law, Volume XCVI, number 1 (1920). 
It is, then, one of the most recent results of Eastern scholarship, 
interest, and reseach in Far Western fields. From its very nature 
of a doctoral thesis thus dignified by a double printing it comes 
to us bearng not only authority but responsibility; and its au- 
thorty will be great only as it has acquitted itself well or not of 
its responsibility. 

This thesis does not belong to the type of subject usually chosen 
by research scholarship east of the Alleghanies. The first thing 
that it can reveal is the resources that such a locality possesses 
for such a study. The question must be encountered: Are the 
data sufficient? Unquestionably Dr. Bell decided that they were 
or he would never have attempted this work. Moreover, it is due 
him to quote his statement in the preface, that he had “enjoyed 
four visits to the Oregon territory” and it is to be assumed that 
on these occasions he was able to fill bibliographcal gaps from the 
Pacific Coast historical depostories. 

It must be confessed, however, that this is not visibly patent 
from his footnote material. One does not have to go to Portland 
to obtain the volumes of the Oregon Historical Quarterly, or of 
the Transactions of the Pioneer Association. A reference to the 
Bancroft Collection in the University of California would indicate 
that this storehouse of historiagraphy was known to the author 
but that he sounded its possibilities is not at all apparent. Its 
manuscript material, so much of it written by men who had part 
in opening a highway to the Pacific, is untouched. The reason 
for this oversight is not hard to guess and Dr. Bell’s chief fault 
is in not having been bigger than the traditional point of view, 
which is that Southwestern history does not belong to Pacific 
Coast history until 1849, and that the highway to the Pacific had 
its southern boundary along the 42 degree parallel. 
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I find the book disappointing, for the content does not come up 
to the hopeful promise of its title. With a chance to look down 
from a mountain peak, the author was content to let himself gaze 
from a hill. There is penetrating observation in the book, both 
vigorous and piquant phrasing, a clever, terse, often illuminating 
style of sentence making. Of the taking of Astoria by the British 
he remarks dryly that it was done “with an appropriate carouse” 
(p. 24); and of the service of the American trappers to their coun- 
try, he says that it, “however incidental to their pursuit of happi- 
ness, nevertheless has been immense” (p. 67). 

Felicity of style, however, cannot redeem the lost opportunity 
of presenting a piece of work to be expected from the title. In 
these days it is bad historiography to ignore that the American 
emigration to the Pacific Coast in the years 1838 to 1846 was pre- 
cisely what the name implies, a Pacific Coast movement. Every- 
one admits that the Oregon country was the main objective dur- 
ing those years and indeed the two following; that the heaviest 
emigration was to that territory north of 42 degrees and south of 
49 degrees. That is just as true as the fact that treads so closely 
and familiarly, even tritely, on its heels, that after 1848 the cur- 
rent was largely the other way. Nevertheless, the historical cur- 
rent flowed alike throughout the entire region, and it has been 
an unfortunate tradition that attempts to separate a part from 
the whole, much as one turns on first the hot water faucet and 
then the cold. 

In his book Dr. Bell has done what is a common practice, for 
certain purposes, in the movies; he has taken a picture with only 
half a film. What the other, coincident, half should have received 
is blank. The American march to the Pacific Coast is one story, 
much of it was one route. The same fur traders and trappers 
that did the valiant service Bell accords to them in the Rockies, 
did the same deeds, opened like trails, ended their lives in the 
same way in the Sierras. A diplomatic battle of keenest skill was 
played with the future of the entire coast as the issue. It would 
have made a brilliant chapter, this unwritten synthesis of Amer- 
ican diplomacy, as it concerned the highway to the Pacific Coast 
for those years 1838 to 1846. French travelers, on what shrewd 
purpose bent we cannot yet say fully, were openly claiming in the 
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early forties that California was due to become a possession of 
the United States and that all American efforts should be made 
to obtain that far country, for the Oregon territory could never 
be settled by either England or by the Union, and that in attempt- 
ing to do so both nations were chasing an ignis fatuus. (See both 
Fedix and du Mofras.) The Oregon Trail as far as Fort Hall 
served as the wagon track for caravans to the valleys both of the 
Columbia and the Sacramento; Bidwell’s California party of 1841 
preceded the first actual emigration for settlement only to Oregon 
by one year. The superior numbers and importance of the emi- 
grations to the Willamette by 1846 must not allow them to ap- 
pear as the whole story. As an account of the opening of an 
American highway to the Oregon country, Dr. Bell’s thesis is an 
excellent little book; as a contribution to Pacific Coast historiog- 
raphy it is inadequate. 

In framing a judgment there are two questions to be settled: 
Shall the book be judged for what it is, just as the author wrote, 
or is it allowable to judge it for what it should be and is not? 
I am thinking of the content of Dr. Bell’s book. Indubtiably he 
has a right to select his own material, and demand that criticism 
confine itself to how well he used that. If he has wanted to do 
a certain thing and has done it ably what more has criticism to 
say? Truly, that way safety lies, but not inspiration. 

The author has taken the interesting and well-sustained thesis 
that agrarian discontent was the fundamental cause that drove 
emigrants on to the Pacific highway, instead of political unrest 
or religious zeal. As Dr. Schafer in his excellent and concise 
review in the Oregon Historical Quarterly observes, it is a thesis 
which is “incapable of evidential solution.” The statement of 
the thesis reappears at various places in the book like a leitmotif, 
first in the preface (p. 9) and again, page 81, note 1, and again 
in the conclusion. Not in response to leadership, he says, “but to 
forces deep-seated, more persistent and profound than we are apt 
to realize.” These forces were the conscious desire for new grain 
markets and a climate free from the agues and malarias of the 
middle west. 

We can agree with Dr. Schafer that one should be grateful for 
thus being given a new interpretation of the beginnings of Pacific 
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Coast history; and we can agree again as to its soundness in cer- 
tain particulars, the part that the fur traders had in the emi- 
gration movement. But this only makes more evident how much 
the book would have improved had it been written not after a 
form almost pedantic in its traditional arrangement. The first 
chapter on “Discovery and Exploitation, 1785-1813” is not needed 
so far as it makes any actual contribution to recorded knowledge. 
The second chapter “Diplomacy Determines the Status of Oregon, 
1818-1824” could easily be winnowed of the few fertile grains it 
contains, and these could readily be planted in chapter three, 
“British and American Fur Traders, 1813-1840.” Chapter four, 
“Missionary Colonists, 1834-1843,” a short essay of twenty-three 
pages, might well have been greatly condensed. The research on 
this chapter is well done, but it is not until we have finished it, 
and have begun at last to get our bearings in chapter five, on the 
“Spread of the Oregon Fever, 1838-1843,” amounting to twenty- 
five pages, that we finally arrive, more than half way through the 
book, to the chapter on “Agrarian Discontent in the Mississippi 
Valley, 1840-1845.” This, to the reader’s amaze is one of the 
shortest in the book, sixteen pages, and our regret is but slightly 
lessened at the author’s frank statement that “The sources for 
chapter six, which deals with the economic aspect of farming in 
the Mississippi Valley States, following the financial panic of 
1837-39, are very inadequate” (p. 205). Chapter seven, “The 
Journey to the Western Coast, 1843-1846,” is described in twenty 
colorful pages, and chapter nine, “Settlement in the Willamette 
Valley, 1840-1846,” has almost thirty. The book ends with about 
twenty pages of philosophical conclusions on the interplay of sen- 
timental and economic forces. 

This quantitative analysis carries me back to a question I raised 
at the beginning, as to the existence of data for the writing of 
such a thesis. It is my belief that Dr. Bell should never have 
opened his highway to the Pacific farther than Independence, Mis- 
souri. Western historians will welcome the contribution that East- 
ern scholars can make to their historiography. Such scholars have 
peculiar advantages, limitations, and a vast amount of material 
difficult of access to the Far Western writer It is not in retelling 
old tales, with whatever charm of pen, or occasional inclusion of 
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new idea or interpretation, but in careful, thorough collection, 
sifting, organization and presentation of the materials of Western 
origins in the East. 

Dr. Bell has indicated the possibilities of such research in his 
well-maintained but unproved thesis. The Eastern end of the 
far-westward migrations has not been at all satisfactorily worked 
through by anyone. This little book shows us equally what should 
be done, as well as one way in which not to do it. 

So far as concerns particulars for difference of opinion the 
present reviewer has little to say. He cannot agree, however, that 
the results of Lewis and Clark’s expedition were so barren as 
Dr. Bell seems to find them, nor will we accept the easy and 
slighting way in which Floyd’s efforts are mentioned and inter- 
preted. The tribute which is paid to John Quincy Adams in 
calling him the “Father” of the Oregon country, doubtless does 
full justice to that statesman, but it reminds one that Oregon has 
had almost as many “Fathers” as the early church. 

Others reviewers, Dr. Schafer in the Oregon Quarterly and 
Charles W. Smith in the Washington Quarterly have commented 
on the excellent documentation of the book. In this regard, there 
are about three hundred and forty footnote references, taken from 
over two hundred sources. 

GEORGE VERNE BLUE. 


University of California. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Texas State Historical Association held its twenty-seventh 

annual meeting May 10 at the University of Texas. The presi- 
* dent, Mrs. Adele B. Looscan, presided. Miss Harriet Smither, 
graduate student at the University of Texas, read from a life of 
Dr. Ashbel Smith which she is writing a chapter entitled “Ashbel 
Smith, Southerner.” It reviewed Dr. Smith’s career at Yale and 
his early life as teacher and newspaper editor at Salisbury, North 
Carolina, before coming to Texas. D. E. McArthur, tutor in 
history at the University, read a paper on the Texas Cattle Trails. 
He is the author of a volume (manuscript) on the Cattle Industry 
of Texas, prior to 1890. 

In the business meeting officers were elected for next year as 
follows: Mrs. Adele B. Looscan, president; A. J. Houston, La- 
porte, Alex Dienst, Temple, George W. Tyler, Belton, and T. F. 
Harwood, Gonzales, vice-presidents; Charles W. Ramsdell, Austin, 
secretary and treasurer; Professor E. T. Miller, Austin, and Sam- 
uel E. Asbury, College Station, members of the executive council. 
Miss Harriet Smither, Judge George W. Tyler, and Professor 
W. P. Webb were elected fellows of the Association. 

A committee was appointed to frame an address urging the or- 
ganization of county historical societies, and its report appears in 
this issue, pages 74-76. 

The following were elected to membership in the Association: 

Mrs. W. 8S. Banks, Temple; W. J. Bryan, Abilene; F. W. Bur- 
ford, Belton; John Chapman, Sweetwater; A. K. Christian, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma; Lee Clark, Wichita Falls; A. Cowling, Com- 
merce; O. H. Cooper, Abilene; W. M. Crook, Beaumont; Miss A. 
Curlee, Waxahachie; J. B. Dibrell, Jr., Coleman; H. P. Drought, 
San Antonio; Senator H. L. Darwin, Paris; E. G. Eberle, Phila- 
delpha, Pa.; F. J. Francis, Enow Valley, Pa.; Mrs. R. M. Green, 
San Antonio; J. E. Hall, Wichita Falls; J. W. Hill, San Angelo; 
The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Gabriel, 
Cal.; S. J. Isaacks, E] Paso; J. M. Kirwin, V. T., Laporte; A. J. 
Long, Fort Worth; C. F. Marshall, Graham; L. B. Miller, Hico: 
V. S. Monroe, Beaumont; 0. T. Nicholson, Shamrock; Mrs. T. 
O’Connor, Victoria; Rev. J. G. O’Donohoe, Waxahachie; Poca- 
hontas Chapter, D. A. R., San Angelo; Rev. M. Phelan, Childress ; 
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J. M.Presler, Memphis; J. R. Reynolds, Trinity; J. K. Smith, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; T. W. Streeter, New York, New York; 
Thomas F. Turner, Amarillo; W. P. Webb, Austin; P. A. Whaley, 


Stamford. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING FEB- 


RUARY 28, 1919 


Receipts 1922-23 

Sales of the QUARTERLY............... 479 51 
40.25 

Disbursements 

Printing the QUARTERLY............... $1,176 55 
QUARTERIAM 

Total disbursements .............. $2,006 19 
Excess of disbursements over receipts.............. 
Bills receivable before March (University subscriptions) 
Total receipts, received and due................44. 
Bills payable (binding and printing QUARTERLY).... 
Total disbursements paid and payable.............. 


Actual expense (deducting for purchase of bond)... 
Actual gain for the year (excess of receipts and bills re- 

ceivable over actual expenses, paid and payable)... 
Balance in Austin National Bank, March 1, 1922.... 
Excess of disbursements over receipts............. 


1921-22 
$1,099 44 
488 83 

6 15 

110 00 
363.56 

5 40 


$2,073 38 


$1,519 51 
68 00 


$2,005 57 


..$ 175 46 


300 00 


2,371 44 


Balance in Austin National Bank, March 1, 1923...$ 394 34 


| = 
325 00 
62 85 
12 00 
5.40 
| 
2,130 73 
165 25 
1,912 58 
218 15 
569 80 
175 46 
} 


ZACHARY TAYLOR FULMORE 


Born in Robeson County, N. C., November 11, 1846 
Died at Austin, Texas, June 22, 1923 


A charter member of the Texas State Historical Association, 
he served the Association continuously up to the time that he 
was stricken with ill health, in various capacities as member of 
the Executive Council, as member of the Publication Committee, 
as Fellow, for two vears as President, and as contributor to the 
pages of THE QUARTERLY. 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that. the back 
volumes of THE QuARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 


$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
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